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THE FENIAN RISING. 

Tux long-threatened Fenian insurrection has come, has been 
seen, and has been conquered, At least, it is affirmed by all 
the newspapers that fourteen armed Fenians were actually 
seen in a wood, on the side of a mountain, by a detachment 
of the 60th Rifles, Otherwise, although the first telegraphic 
accounts told of an insurgent body numbering 1000 men, it 
does not appear that they were seen, Nor does anyone seem 
in a position to swear to the 400 spoken of in later 
telegrams ; nor even to the one hundred to which the rebel 
force dwindled soon afterwards, in a letter published by one 
of our contemporaries from its Dublin correspondent. How- 
ever, it is quite certain that a few dozen—perhaps we 
should say a few score—Fenians assembled in military 
array, and, if they did not show fight, at least exhibited 
firearms, and, in a very cowardly manner, shot a police orderly, 
whom, without wounding him, they might have dismounted 
and taken prisoner. The Irish correspondents of the daily 
papers seem agreed that Colonel O’Connor—who possibly 
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claims to be the lineal descendant and actual representative 
of Roderick O’Connor, the last of the Irish Kings—fired with 
his own hand the shot that brought down poor Duggan; but 
however that may be, we are glad to see that the Government 
has marked in a befitting manner its sense of the outrage, and 
that, while it offers only £250 for the Fenian chief, it 
promises £500 for the criminal who shed the blood of the 
trusty and courageous police-constable, The system of giving 
rewards for the apprehension of malefactors may be con- 
demned altogether aa either useless or demoralising ; but, 
since it exists, it is worth observing that twice as much is 
offered for the capture of the man who attempted to slay one 
of her Majesty’s subjects as for the man who is defying her 
Majesty's own power and plotting (however madly) to over- 
turn her Government. 

However sad in their effects upon the commerce and general 
well-being of the country, there has, for the last twenty years, 
been always something ludicrous about the insurrections with 
which Ireland seems destined to be periodically afflicted, Mr, 
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Smith O'Brien, in the cabbage-garden—where, according to a 
joke of the period, he defied slugs equally with bullets—was 
amore formidable opponent than Colonel O’Connor, inasmuch 
as he did fight ; whereas the officer who headed the rising in 
Kerry seems to have made it his chief object to keep as far 
as possible from the troops sent to capture him, In this one 
particular Colonel O'Connor would seem to be a wiser man 
than Mr, Smith O’Brien ; only, if he does not mean to fight, 
why take up arms at all? The Irish rebellion of the present 
year, without being an imitation either of the Phoenix con- 
spiracy of seven years ago or of the cabbage-garden insurrec- 
tion of nineteen years ago, possesses the general air of absurdity 
which characterised both those movements. 

Nevertheless, we must not deceive ourselves, It is not the 
Fenians alone who have played a ridiculous part in connec- 
tion with Fenianism, They have contrived to make the 
Government take steps which certainly were not absurd, and 
which certainly were not uncalled for, but which were to a 
certain extent laughable all the same, We laugh at and 
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despise the Fenians, and we pity the Irish generally for being 
troubled with an evil so annoying and 60 difficult to eradicate 
as Fenianism, But the Fenians, from their “ head centre” 
to the mites that dwell on the outer circumferences of 
the most distant ‘circles,’ must on their side have been 
amused by the alarm that they have caused in the neigh- 
bourhood of Killarney, by the general disquietude that their 
movements have produced throughout Ireland, but, above all, 
by the inconvenience and expense to which they have put the 
Government. If they failed at Chester in every other respect, 
they certainly succeeded in making the Government send a 
battalion of Guards to encounter them—to encounter nothing, 
that is to say, for the Fenians had disappeared before the 
Guards arrived, As for the affair in the neighbourhood of 
Killarney, that was, in one sense, a perfect triumph for the 
Fenians, All the blood that was shed was on the Govern- 
ment side; not one Fenian of those who assembled in arms has 
been captured ; and against these insurgents, who are nowhere 
to be found, no less than one thousand of her Majesty's troops, 
horse, foot, and artillery, have been sent. 

A suggestion has been made in reference to this last 
matter—the sending of a thousand regular soloiers against a 
body of insurgents who, whatever their number may originally 
have been, disappeared at the critical moment like the dew 
of the mountain before the sun, or like mountain-dew before 
a Fenian in search of stimulants ; a suggestion has been made 
on this subject that is, perhaps, worth attention, If, it is said, 
the report that a few hundred insurgents had been seen at 
one particular place caused a thousand soldiers to be moved 
from the Curragh and other parts of Treland to Cabirciveen, 
and gave occupation to General Horsford’s army for some 
days, what would the effect be of the discovery that a dozen 
different bands of insurgents had been furmed at a dozen 
different places—north, south, and west? Thereupon it is 
argued that the so-called rising at Cahirciveen (and which 
was certainly a rising in this sense—that those engaged in it 
lost no time in seeking refuge on the top of a mountain) may 
be merely a feint, and that a dozen such feints would (accord- 
ing to the rule of three) find work for something like twelve 
thousand soldiers. 

The truth is, we are more or less at the mercy of the 
Fenians, We cannot cure Ireland of Fenianism by any 
heroic remedy any more than we could cure any individual 
Irishman, by bleeding him, of the itch—to which Fenianism 
bears a certain resemblance, A sort of eruption is spread all 
over the country ; and it is impossible, we fear, to get rid of it 
by fair means, Ought we to deal severely with the “ head- 
centre’ and as many “centres” of lesser degree as we can 
catch? But wecan scarcely catch any of them ; and the head- 
centre is evidently beyond our reach, Ought we to render 
the chiefs and the whole organisation powerless by dealing 
with the executive agents? They also are not easily dis- 
covered ; and they are so numerous that we should despair 
of routing out Fenianism by devoting attention exclusively 
or above all, to them. To Fenians taken in arms it is evident 
that, for the sake of the others and of Ireland generally, no 
mercy ought to be shown; but not one Fenian in arms (we 
are not speaking now of Fenians who have had arms concealed 
in their portmanteaus) has yet been captured, 

The news from Ireland for the next few days will be very 
interesting, as showing whether the affair in the neighbour- 
hood of Killarney was or was not an isolated attempt. In the 
former case, Fenianism, in a military point of view, has 
already lost what little importance may ever have been 
thought to belong to it. 


THE FENIANS AT CHESTER. 

In our last week’s Number we gave full details of the all 
Fenian incursion to Chester. Although it has been attempted to 
explain the affair away as a hoax in connection with a prize-fight, 
there can be no doubt that there was “something in it.” The 
affair was altogether too elaborate to be a mere hoax ; the Fenians 
sy did mean mischief; and that the attempt was foolish 
in the extreme, only renders it the more likely that the Fenians would 
make it. As regards the garrison of Chester Castle, General Garvock, 
commanding the district, says :—-‘‘ The castle was held originally by 
a company of the 54th Regiment. Immediately, however, on inti- 
mation being received of the meditated outbreak, the garrison was 
reinforced by another company from Manchester ; and, on a further 
representation, a second company was dispatched without delay. 
These troops moved from their head-quarters with remarkable 
celerity. I am of opinion that, had the Fenians made their attempt, 
they would have found the castle very sufficiently garrisoned indeed ; 


prepared, moreover, and forewarned as it was, They would appear 
to have thought so themselves, as ‘the stran; had begun rapid) 
to disperse’ before the arrival of the Guards London, Tipeak 


of the castle of Chester containing the armoury and magazine, not 
of the city, for onal an uy of which the companies of the 
54th Regiment no doubt, have been inadequate. It so 


ance to the Saxons and to the remains of the Britons. two nations 
seem to have it turns, and it was certainly one of the 
last, if not the last, of the p' which yielded to the or. 
In the Saxon Chronicle we are told that Ethelfrid, King of North- 
umbria, took it from the Britons in a.p, 607. After that date it 
was in the hands of the Britons, who held councils in it for political 
purposes, Finally, in A D. 830 it fell under the power of Egbert. From 
that period to the Conquest, 1066, Chester is often mentioned in the 
annals of the Saxon sovereignty, and its own annalists have 
delighted to record that Kiog Edwin was one day rowed by six 
Kiogs (no doubt small Welsh Priuces) on the waters of the Dee. 
Its situation as a frontier fortress against Wales necessarily gave it 
importance; but it had also consequence as a place of security for 
the inhabitants of the coast when they were menaced with invasion 
fiom the Danes and Northmen 

Tha period from the Conquest to the reformation of religion forms 
auother great era in the nistory of English cities, In that period 
Chester was often visited by the King, and was occasionally the 
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scene of interesting public events. It has had a series of charters, 
by which valuable privileges were granted or confirmed, from the 
beginning to the close of that period—viz., from Hugh Lupus and 
some other of the succeeding Earls of Chester; and, when they were 
extinct, from Kings Edward I. and III, Richard If, and Henry 
VII. As early as 1242 there is found a person with the title of 
Mayor, who presided over a guild merchant or mercatorial, Chester 
was in those times a place rt considerable trade. Beside the great 
Monastery of St. Wurburgh, there was a religious community of 
women established within its walls; the black, the white, and the 
grey friars had each an establishment in Chester; a college of the 
0) oo is mentioned, and hospitals of St. Anne and of St. John 
ptist, of which the latter escaped suppression at the Reforma- 
besides numerous parish churches, 
the close of the period of which 


the 
tion, and continues to this day ; 
allof which were founded before 
we are speaking. 

Towards the close of the reign of King Henry VIII. two great 
changes took place at Chester, First, in the thirty-fourth of that 
reign, writs were first issued to it to send members to Pariiament ; 
anc, second, it became the seat of one of the newly-appointed 
bishops. The house of St. Wurburgh being dissolved, its church 
became the cathedral of the new see. A dean and six prebendaries 
were placed in it, 'homas Clark, the last Abbot of St. Wurburgh, in 
Chester, being made the first Dean, The revenue of the dissolved 
monastery furnished a provision for the Prebendaries, Dean, and 
Bishop, “The diocese assigned to him was the whole county of 
Chester, which had previously been under the superintendence of 
the Bishop of Lichfield, and the county of Lancaster, with the arch- 
deaconry of Richmond, part of the ancient diocese of York. Atthe 
same period, 1544, a grammar school was founded, and Chester was 
appointed, about the same time, one of the sanctuary places. 

From the period of the Reformation to the present time there are 
no very striking events in the history of Chester—nothing which in 
any eminent degree affected the condition or characterof the place. 
Ir occasionally received Royal visitants, and in the civil wars it had 
to endure a protracted siege. King Charles I. was for a time in the 
city, and from one of the towers on the walls is eaid to have personally 
witnessed the defeat of his army on Rowton Heath. 

Chester is one of the very few places in England which have 
maiotained in a tolerable state of completeness the walls which were 
erected for their defence in remote ages; at no place are they so 
entire as at Chester. But now, instead of contributing to the 
defence of the inhabitants, they afford only an agreeable promenade, 
with pleasant views, at various points, of the surrounding country ; 
they are nearly two miles in circuit, The walls and the rows are 
two most striking objects in Chester to a stranger, ‘he rows are a 
species of wide footpa'h, raised above the level of the street, at 
the height of the first story of the house, and covered over head by 
the third story of the house; it is as if the room in a series of 
houses were thrown open, or rather taken away, which would other- 
wise be what is usually called the front room of the firet floor. 
The two great intersecting streets are, for the most part, constructed 
on this plan, Pennant supposes that this mode of construction may 
have existed from the Roman times. 


Foreign Gutelligence. 


FRANCE. 

There seems to be every prospect of a warm debate in the French 
Chambers on the abolition of the debate on the Address, M. Thiers 
and several other members are making ready for the attack, 

The Finance Minister has submitted the Budgets of 1868 to the 
Corps Législatif. The ordinary Budget estimates the income of 
1868 at 1,673,451 585, and the expenditure at 1,548,775,621f, 
leaving a surplus of 121,675,964f. This surplus, however, is to be 
handed over to the extraordinary Budget, the receipts under which 
are estimated at 146,672.630f., and the expenditure at 146,489,501f,, 
leaving a surplus of 183,129f, 

In the yellow-book is an important despatch, dated Dec. 11 last, 
to the French Minister at Rome. He is instructed to counsel the 
Papal Government to adopt reforms; and, in addition, there is an 
expression of the conviction of the Emperor that the Government of 
Victor Emmanuel will keep its word neither to cross the Papal 
frontiers itself nor to permit anyone else with a hostile intent to do 
so. Further, his Holiness is assured that, though the French troops 
are withdrawn, there is no abandonment of the watchful care with 
which France will regard the Papacy. The portion devoted to the 
affairs of Candia appears well deserving of public attention. The 
French Government have most earnestly admonished the Turks to 
adopt a policy of clemency towards the Cretans, to institute a 
searching inquiry into the existing state of affairs, and to put their 
own house in order. The tone of the French Government towards 
the Greeks is friendly. They are given credit, not only for the beat 
intentions, but for a strictly moderate line of conduct. 

Joseph Karam, the Christian chief of Lebanon, has arrived at 
Marseilles, and has paid visits to the authorities of the town, to 
whom he is said to have expressed his profound gratitude towards 
the French nation. Visits have been paid him by the Eastern 
notables of Marseilles. 

SPAIN. 


The Captain-General of Madrid has issued an ordinance declaring 
that all editors and printers publishing clandestine journals or 
pamphlets, or persons furnishing funds for that purpose, will be 
liable to the penalty of death. 


BELCIUM. 

Electoral Reform is to be considered in the Bruseels Chambers on 

March 19. The Ministry opposed the proposition, but it was carried 
against them by 50 votes to 48. 


ITALY. 

There has been a reconstruction of the Italian Ministry. Several 
of the old members retain their places, but Signor Scialoja makes 
way for Signor Depretis in the Finance Department. It was hoped 
that Signor Mari would have taken the Portfolio of Justice, but he 
has declined; and Baron Ricasoli, who still remains Premier, will 
temporarily discharge the duties of the office. As yet there is no 
news as to the way in which the elections are likely to go; but the 
indications are that the Government will not find themselves any 
stronger in the new Parliament than they were in the old one. 

The Government has issued a circular to the Prefects explaining 
the causes that led to the late Ministerial crisis and the dissolution 
of the Chambers, and explaining its views for the settlement of the 
financial and ecclesiastical difficulties of the country, 


PRUSSIA. 

Count Bismarck has beer returned as a member to the North 
German a by ter different electoral colleges, The Count 
is again ill. 

As far as the results of the elections for the North-German Parlia- 
ment are known, 81 Conservatives, 51 Liberals of different shades, 8 
clericals, and 11 Poles have been elected in the old provinces, and 23 
Liberals, 17 Separatista, and 2 Danes in the new provinces of Prussia. 
A vast majority of Separatists have been elected in Saxony, and of 
national Liberals in the other North-German States. The King of 
Prussia will probably open the North-German Parliament in person. 


SAXONY. 

The Prussians will evacuate Dresden by July 1, but will retain 
possession of Leipsic, Bautzen, and Koenigstein. The Saxon mili- 
tary contingent will form the 12th Federal Army Corps; ite 
Commander-in Chief will be appointed by Prussia on Saxony'’s 
recommendation. The other General-Commanders will be appointed 
by the King of Saxony in conjunction with Prussia, 

The Saxon Legislature has been prorogued until November. 


AUSTRIA. 
An Imperial decree has been issued from Vienna anmmoning a 
Constitutional Reichsrath, which is to meet in Vienna on March 18, 
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at some length into the difficulties which the 
in governing the country, und ex- 
by the formation of a responsible 
Hangarian Ministry, an opportunity is affurded for a better under- 
standing being arrived at with the Hungarian Diet. The decree 
hopes that the various Diets will send members to the Constitutional 
Reichsrath. What the response t» this appeal will be remains to 
be seen, 

‘An Imperial rescript was read in both Houses of the Hungarian 
Diet on the 18th inst, The rescript announces that the Emperor 
assents to the demands embodied in the Diet’s address of Jan. 17 
last relative to the reorganisation of the army, and has ordered that 
the question be adjourned for Parliamentary treatment. The 
rescript expresses, however, the hope that the Diet will the more 
readily lend their support to the paternal intentions of the Emperor 
in this respect, from a consideration of the urgent necessity that 
exists for filling up the gaps in the different regiments and entirely 
remodelling the military forces of the country. The document 
proceeds as follows :— 

The Diet having declared its resolve to make every effort for the pre - 
servation of the empire, to draw up such propositions on the subject of 
common affairs as should not be opposed to the vital conditions of the 
monarchy, and, lastly, to fulfil certain articles of the laws of 1818, the 
Emperor's doubts at once disappeared, and he now restores the Hungarian 
Constitution. -His Majesty expects that the Diet will fulfil the terms of 
the arrangement, as promised in its address, carry out the objects of the 
Pragmatic Sanction, and grant an indemnity to the Ministry. 

The rescript concludes as follows :— 

The Emperor desires the integrity of Hungary, and will defend her Con- 
stitution, but expects that his people will also defend the Throne, the Crown, 
and the empire. 

The rescript was received by the Diet with enthusiasm, 

The restoration of the Constitution of 1848 has been received 
everywhere throughout Hungary and Croatia with great enthu- 
siaem, In some places the municipal authorities sought to curb 


The decree goes 
Emperor has had to eucounter 
presses an opinion that now, 


‘the outward manifestations of this joy ; but they were set at naught, 


and illuminations and decorations testitied to the gladness of the 
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oe TURKEY AND CREECE. 


The Paris journals state that a Greek steam-vessel, the 
Panhellenion, on her eleventh voyage to Crete, was pursued by a 
Turkish frigate and had to take refuge in the port of Cerigo. The 
frigate threatened to sink her if she attempted to return to Syra. 
Thereupon the Greek Government sent a brig of war to escort the 
Peahsllontoa, ordering her if necessary to repel force by force. Not.- 
fication of this had been given to the representatives of the great 


Powers, 
THE UNITED STATES. 

The Senate has modified the bill of the House of Representatives 
as to martial law in the Southern States. The Senate determines 
that the military government in the South shall be provisional until 
the formation of State governments, with the principle of negro 
suffrage, the disfranchisement of prominent rebels, and the adoption 
of the Constitutional amendment. 

The House of Representatives has passed a bill making the 
removal of Cabinet officers subject to the approval of the Senate, 
A bill has been introduced into the House to prevent the trans- 
portation of criminals to the United States, 

It is reported that the President, the members of the Cabinet, and 
the Governors of several Southern States have held protracted 
consultations, and have agreed to propose a new plan of recon- 
struction, on the following basis:—Tne right to recede to Le 
renounced ; Congress to have no right to expel a State from the 
Union ; the national debt ever to be held sacred ; the rebel debt to 
be repudiated ; all males of legal age, native or naturalised, except 
untaxed Indians, to be allowed to vote for the State elections, if able 
to read or write, or if holding taxable | pass, f valued at 250 dols. 

General Grant has called a council of general officers at Washington 
to confer upon the Southern military situation. 

George Peabody has made a donation of 1,000,000 dols. in cash and 
another 1,000,000 in ae Bonds for educating the youth of the 
South, without distinction of colour, 


MEXICO. 


On the 6th inst. the last of the French troops quitted the city of 


Mexico. The Emperor Maximilian, however, remained in his capital, 
relying, apparently, on the support of native troops, 


LIFE IN BETHNAL-GREEN. 


Tue Rev. Isaac Taylor, Incumbent of St, Matthias, Bethnal- 
green, has printed for private distribution a little pamphlet descriptive 
of the condition of his parish, which he describes as the head- quarters 
of the Spitalfields silk trade, He says :— 


The great difficulty which confronts us is the dead level of excessive 
poverty. A skilful workman, making costly velvets or rich silks, and 
labouring from twelve to sixteen hours a day, will only earn on an average 
about 12s, a week. There are many who do not earn above 7s. or 83., and 
the labour required to n these miserable wages is great and excessive. 
To make a single inch of velvet the shuttle has to be thrown 180 times, 180 
times the treadles have to be worked, 60 times the wire has to be inserved, 
60 times to be withdrawn, 60 times the knife has to be guided along the 
whole breadth of the work, and 60 times the pressure of the chest has to be 
exerted on a heavy beam, which is used to compress the work. Six hundred 
distinct operations are thus required to make one single inch of velvet, the 
average payment for which is ld. The women, whose strength does not 
enable them to move so heavy a beam with the coest, are employed 
in making velveteens, chenille, silk and cotton trimmings, and bead 
trimmings. They earn about one third the wages of the men, For fancy 
braid the payment is 4d. a yard. Even at these starvation wages work is 
very scarce ; the men are often for weeks together out of employ, or, as it 
termed by a wretched mockery, “at play.” Parents frequently find 
it quite impossible to eend their children to school, even when they have 
clothes and shoes in which to go. The poor little creatures have to be 
retained at home to earn a few miserable pence by means of some of the 
numerous “ children’s trades” which unhappily flourish in Bethnal-green. 
Among these trades the foremost oo is the manufacture of lucifer- 
boxes. For this work the payment is 24d. per gross, or thirty-two boxes for 
44., ont of which sum the little Jabourers have to find their own 
paste, The other day I took upon my knees a little girl who is 
employed in this manner. She told me she was four years old. The 
mother eaid the child had earned her own living ever since she was three 
og od age. This infant now makes several hundred boxes every day of 

er life, and her earnings suffice to pay the rent of the miserable room 
which the family inhabits. The poor little woman, as might be expected, 
is grave and sad beyond her years. She has none of a child’s vivacity, She 
does not seem to know what play means. Her whole thoughts are centered 
in the eterna! round of lucifer-box making, in which her whole life is 
She has never been beyond the dingy street in which she was born. 

e has never so much as seen 4 tree, a daisy, or 4 blade of grass. A poor 
sickly little thing, and yet a sweet, obedient child, the deadly pallor of her 
face proclaiming unmistakably that she will soon be mercifully taken 
away to & better world, where at last the little weary fin will be at 
rest. And this is only one case out of scores and hundreds. he mortality 
among young children is something frightful. 1 do not know anything 
more terrible than the statements which one continually hears. It isa 
common thing for a mother to say that she has buried six or eight and 
reared one or two. This mortality among the children is chiefly owing to 
the deadly overcrowding and to insufficiency of food and clothing. Last 
summer we found a family of eight children living with their fa her and 
mother in a room some ten feet square, and almost in a state of starvation. 
All the the smallpox out upon them; they had had no 
medical care or nursing; the only medicament that had been used 
was a little oil rubbed on their faces; this the father said he had heard 
was good for the smallpox. The man was engaged meanwhile in the deli- 
cate work of making white chenille, to be sold in the fashionable West-End 
shops. Hardly a family in the parish possesses more than a single room, in 
which all the members live, and work and sleep. For this one room from 
3a. to 48, weekly is common!y paid ont of the scanty earnings, leaving a sum 
quite insufficient to provide the most necessary food, Last week my colleague 
went into a room where the father lay seriously ill, and asked the wife some 
questions about the nourishment she was giving him, ‘ [ will show you, 
Sir, what we have,” was the reply. She opened a capbvoard-do r. One slice 
of dry bread lay carefully treasured on the shelf, all that was left for the 
support of the sick man and the whole family, and not 4 halfpenny did they 
possess wherewith to procare more. I believe I am under the mark when I 
affirm that not one fam'ly in twesty bas a blanket of their own, and nut 
more than one in twelve has a sheet, 
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THE GREAT FRENCH EXHIBITION. . 

As most of what has hitherto been written about the forthcoming 
Exhibition in Paris has been thoroughly couleur de rose, perhaps a 
little touch of pessimism may not be out of place. We therefore 
copy the following letter of the Puris correspondent of the Times :— 

“Just now the oldest habitué of Paris would be at a loss to 
recognise the once-familiar features of the Champ de Mars under 
the guise in which it now presents itself to astonished visitors, A 
‘new rush’ in the Australian diggings—an impromptu oil city in 
the western counties of Pennsylvania—might in some aspects 
resemble it, in such things as rough-and-ready building of sheds 
and shanty-houses, in dizarre erections of every size and pattern, 
shape, and colour, Yet it is only in these conditions that the present 
site of the Paris Exhibition resembles anything else under the 
sun, If anyone will take the trouble to imagine what would 
be the effect produced by trying to unite, on some low-lying land 
near the river, all the gasometers in London into one building—of 
endeavouring to form gardens and plant a park of some sixty acres 
of land round it (much of which is under water, owing to the over- 
flow of the Seine) ; and in this said park, and often amid the water, 
to erect more than fifty distinct buildings, supplementary exhibitions 
to the great one in the centre of all—he will have some idea, though 
but a faint one, of what is just now going on in the late Champ de 
‘Mars. Even then, however, the picture would be incomplete, unless 
the mind’s eye could fill it up with vistas of bad and narrow roads— 
an army of workmen busy everywhere—crowds of intending exhi- 
bitors from all parts of Europe, clamorous about their space, because, 
as a matter of course, dissatisfied with what they have got, and, 
above all, bearing in mind steadily that the works in the interior are 
behindhand, and that the inevitable drive and confusion which pre- 
cedes all exhibitions is evidently fast approaching. 

“The spot chosen for this great international display is well 
enough adapted for its purpose as regards its space, but by no 
means 80 as regards its approaches. Nine tenths of the visitors will 
come from the other side of the Seine, and once on the other side, 
the roads are very few and very narrow. An English Exhibition 
built in Battersea Park would stand in very much the same relation 
to the rest of London as the huge mass of structures in the Champ 
de Mars will now bear to Paris, There are other reasons, too, why 
the site has its apecial and rather peculiar disadvantages. It is 
excessively low—so low, indeed, as we have said, that much of the 
ground intended for the park, and even some of the sites on which 
the supplementary buildings are to be placed, are etill under water. 
True, the Seine is now unusually high ; but it is quite possible that 
it may riseas high again, and again make a mere morass of portions of 
the intended park. ‘The general plan of this forthcoming Exhibition 
is certainly the most ambitious that has yet been conceived. If it only 
achieve one half of what it aims at effecting, it is rf to remain the 
standard of comparison by which other displays will be judged of, 
and either admired or condemned. The most recondite branches of 
science, art, manufactures, horticulture, agriculture, and floriculture 
are included in its details. Everything is proposed to be shown, 
from the earliest original specimens of manufacturing industry, to 
illustrate the history of progress in all parts of the world, down to 
the last new picture, the last new pattern, the last new steam- 
machine, the last new flower, and even the last new breeds of live 
stock. Nothing appears to be too high or rare to have escaped 
the claim of the Imperial Commiesioners, and nothing so trivial as 
to have escaped their notice. If only carried out effectively and 
according to its present plan, this Paris Exhibition will be empha- 
tically one of the most international and one of the most universal 
the world has yet seen. Its peculiar features of originality are, 
first of all, the building itself ; secondly, the park and gardens which 
surround it ; and, ayo the curious combination of detached ex- 
hibition buildings in the park, some of them very beautiful in 
design, which are to dot the lawns and slopes in every direction. 
To deal with the great central building itself it is literally necessary 
to say nothing more of its externals than what the French them- 
selves say of it—that it is absolutely the ugliest structure they have 
ever seen, and all the uglier for being the largest. What the 
Emperor, who is constantly walking about the works, said of it 
correctly sums up its claims to architectural beauty—‘It is the 
finest and largest gasometer in the world, but only a gasometer,’ It 
would be difficult to give in so few words a better description of it. 
It is claimed on the part of M, Le Play, its designer, that it is the 
only building ever really adapted to its purpose, and that in all 
exhibitions the mere building itself should be made quite subservient 
to the purpose for which it is erected—that of showing off its con- 
tents to the best advantage, Than this nothing can be more true, 
only that in the present instance the general principle is by no means 
capable of even general application to the internal arrangements of 
the structure, 

‘ Perhaps the most familiar illustration which can be given of its 
plan is that of a common oblong epider's web—a series of elongated 
circles, if we may so term them, crossed by radial paths terminating 
at last in a gardep, in the centre of the huge belt of iron, More 
than a belt of iron it is impossible with truth to call it, and passing 
by the Palais de l'Industrie of 1855, and down the magnificent 
avenue of the Champs Elysées, one turns with astonishment into 
the narrow roads which barely give access to the red, flat, undeco- 
rated iron circus which walls in the chief contents of what is to be 
the great Paris Exhibition of 1867. It is really most difficult to 
avoid harsh terms in describing its first aspect, and anything which 
the public fancy can conjure up of deformity in the shape of a half 
raised reservoir or a half sunk gasometer of colossal dimensions, 
will fall short of its intense, dull, flat, uniform, undecorated ugli- 
ness. It is, as we have said, a mere huge girdle of dull red iron, 
varied here and there by long spaces of flat windows, and containing 
within its circumference five great inner circles of different heigbts 
and widths, but all lower than the outside band or rim, and all, 
like that, unrelieved either by structural plan or internal ornament. 
The whole plan of the building is evidently that of a theorist, who, 
in this instance, has ridden Fis theory rather too hard. It was 
designed on the idea that it could insure perfect uniformity in all 
the branches of its display, and the result is that what the building 
itself contains cannot be well arranged, and there are some fifty or 
sixty supplementary exhibitions for which room cannot be found at 
all scattered over the outside park. In the case of live stock, 
flowers, &e., this could not well be helped ; but it certainly seems a 
grave defect in the plan to scatter the fine collections sent by the 
Admiralties and War Offices of foreign counties and place them in 
a series of detached temporary structures planted here and there 
about a park of more than sixty acres, It is said that the building 
has been designed mainly with a view to the convenience of visitors, 
which is not unlikely to be true, considering that the convenience 
of exhibitors has not been much consulted, as a short description of 
the building itself will show. 

“The park and central building occupy a space of more than one 
hundred acres, the building itself inclosing within its circumference 
more than 1,500,000 square feet, or no less than thirty-five acres. 
As near) as ible, it is just twice the size of the Exhibition of 
1851. This immense structure is, as we have said, oblong in 
shape ; it is 1245 ft, wide by 1500 ft. long; and consists of a series 
of circles within circles, which inclose at last what is to be a 
beautiful central garden, fitted with rare flowers, fountains, and 
ornamental basins. The outer rim of this great belt is, of course, 
the largest, and, unfortunately as regards its appearance, it is the 
highest. Externally, it is a mere red wall of metal, nearly a mile in 
circumference ; internally, it is a gigantic circular corridor, 85 ft. 
high and 115 ft. wide. This is devoted to machinery in motion. 
W ithin this, again, but, of course, part of the same structure, 
is another ring or belt for raw manufactures—another within 
this for textile fabrics—another for hardware—another for 
pottery, glass, and furniture--another for music, paper, au 
ay yp Then in the centre of all comes the shen gallery, and 

yond this a small internal corridor abutting on the inner garden, 
which is to be devoted to a collection of models, plans, pottery, and 
metal-work, carvings, and glass, of every age and from every 
country, classified chronologically so us to illustrate by us far as pos- 
sible an unbroken series of objects the gradual progress of arts and 
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industry from the earliest times. Each of these rings or belts, 
though differing in height and width, in material and construction, 
from the outer iron band, are really all joined together and form one 
structure, Thus the belt for pictures and that for the history of 
industrial art are built with walls of solid stone, with a light glass 
roof at the top, almost precisely similar, except in the fact of their 
being nearly circular in form, to the beautiful picture-galleries at 
Kensington in 1862, The intervening belts, or circles, between 
these and the outside iron one are the usual light glass and iron cor- 
ridors, about 25 ft. high, with ridge-and-furrow roofs, partly of glass 
and partly of light timber, or rather thin boarding. These roofs err 
on the side of excessive lightness, and are apparently only strong 
enough to carry themselves. The tie rods are very small— 
so thin, indeed, that nothing whatever is allowed to 
be fastened to or suspended from them, For the dis- 
play of chandeliers, carpets, &c., special supports have to be de- 
signed by the exhibitors themselves. Down the centre of each of these 
circular belts we have mentioned a broad passage is made, and there 
are sixteen radiating passages from the outer circumference to the 
central garden, which intersect the seven belts allotted to the classes 
we have described. Twelve of these passages are 16 ft. wide ; three 
of the main ones are 33 ft. wide; and one, the grand one, opposite 
the Bridge of Jena, in which the ceremony of the opening is to be 
held, forms a splendid sort of hall—long, wide, and lofty. Entirely 
surrounding the outer circumference of the building, a handsome 
covered way, 16 ft. broad, has been made, This will be well lit at 
night, and give access to the cafés and dining-rooms of all nations ; 
for each particular country is to have its own especial restaurateur. 
The inner circle in the central garden has also a handsome covered 
verandah, 28 ft. broad and about 25ft.long. This is likely to be the 
most favoured promenade of all, 

“Such is, in brief, a rough outline of the ground-plan of the 
building ; and the theory upon which it has been designed may 
be explained as follows :—Supposing a visitor to be only interested 
in machinery and wishing to see that of all countries, he would confine 
his inspection to the outer circle, where, in the great belt or hall, 
everything in the way of machinery, whether in motion or not, is to 
be ranged side by side, So, in the same way, with those who wish 
only to see the pictures, the textile fabrics, the hardware, jewellery, 
or raw manufactures, they would limit their tour to the various belts 
in which each is situated, On the other hand, supposing the visitor 
to be an Englishman, American, or Italian, who wanted only to 
examine the ig ged of his own country, he would enter by the part 
allotted to it in the machinery circle, and, passing by one of the 
radial paths, traverse all its classes tothe central ring of pictures and 
objects illustrating the history of its industry. By this plan, the 
means of mastering the contents of the whole building are, no doubt, 
simplified ; yet, on the other hand, the disadvantages of the arrange- 
ment are most serious. 

“Yn the first place, the difficulties of fitting in the goods to the 
various segments of circles allotted to each country are very great 
indeed. The personnel of the English commission, now established 
at No. 71, Avenue des a Elysées, includes among its members 
some of the most experien' exhibition managers and arrangers— 

mtlemen who had charge at London in 1851, at Paris in 1855, at 

ndon again in 1862, Yet the skill and patience of this staff are 
almost baffled by the obstacles which the form of the building op- 
poses to effective display, In the case of the machinery it is worst 
of all, There the machines, have, of course, to be driven by lathe- 
bands over shafting, and the latter having to be curved involves the 
necessity of using an immense number of universal joints, which are 
constantly liable to get out of order. Indeed, so great is this 
hindrance that. some of the chief English machinists declare they 
cannot see their way to working their machines at all. Of 
course these difficulties can be overcome with time, but just now 
they are difficulties, and very heavy ones, Another objection to the 
form of the building is that its series of concentric an, with their 
dividing walls and partitions, have put an effectual stop to anything 
like proper ventilation. Already the dust is in motionless clouds, 
without a breath of air to carry it off ; and even now, when the sun 
is out, the atmosphere of the interior is most unpleasantly warm 
and close, In the ‘ glorious days of July’ it will be little short of a 
gigantic oven. All these, however, are minor deficiencies, which 
may either be overcome or mitigated, and they certainly sink into 
insignificance compared with the Jast and most important deficiency 
ofall. It is with a feeling of reluctance that I mention it, and not 
with a view of exciting uneasiness, but simply in the discharge of 
my duty as recording facts. The truth is, then, that the Paris 
Exhibition building is built with the most entire disregard of all 
the dangers that may arise from fire—in other words, it is 
one of the most elaborately constructed bonfires ever put 
together. With the exception of the picture-gallery walls and the 
outer iron covering, the whole interior is a web of the lightest 
wooden screens, which are hereafter to be formed into alcoves, and 
draped with net and muslin curtains. Anything more inflammable 
than the materials thus brought together it would be difficult to 
conceive, nor would it be easy to make any other arrangement by 
which in case of fire breaking out in one part of the building it 
could be so instantly and certainly distributed to all the rest. Of 
course, every possible precaution is taken, and the English com- 
missioners in particular are most vigilant in this respect. Their 
rules against risks from fire are to be stringent in the last degree, 
and they also shortly intend to bring over their own fire brigade 
and their own ergines, each of which are exactly equal in 
water-throwing force to eight of the ordinary Paris engines, 

“These are some of the objections which are taken from the 
exhibitors’ point of view, and the visitor is likely to object that he 
is left no point of view at all. The whole contents of the building 
are to be on the ground floor. There are no galleries of any kind. 
Even if there were galleries, the constantly recurring curves of the 
circles would prevent their occupants seeing much more than what 
was immediately below them. As it is, they can only see that in 
front of which they are standing, and the splendid vistas down the 
naves and over their brilliant contents which the displays of 1851, 
of 1855, and of 1862 have accustomed us to expect, are not to be 
found in this building. In fact, it is broken up into almost 
infinitesimal segments of circles, each of which is more or less 
isolated, by partitions and screens, from the rest of the display 
around it, he only exception to this rule as to a kind of 
oer is in the machinery girdle or belt. Along the entire circum- 
erence of this, a very pretty cast-iron staging has been erected, 
running down the centre, This is about 12ft. high and 12 ft. wile. 
It serves the double purpose of a support for the shafting, and also 
enables the general mass of visitors, who do not care to examine 
the machinery too closely, to inspect it from a quiet point of view 
and out of danger from the Jathe bands, Even from this, how- 
ever, the curves in the structure do not allow any to see far ahead, 

“ The decoration of the interior, or rather the colour in which it 
is painted, for there is really no decoration, isa matter on which 
visitors are likely to be as unanimous as the Parisians themselves. 
They condemn it in almiost as strong terms as they condemn the 
exterior of the building, and neither more strongly than they deserve, 
This matter, however, must be discussed on another occasion, for to 
do it propet justice would take more time and space than can now 
be spar m 

The English portion of the Exhibition will, it is confidently 
believed, be equal for its size to that of any other in the world. The 
whole of the central building contains 1,500,000 square feet ; and of 
this space, according to the etiquette of these displays, half, or 
750,000 ft. goes to France— the country holding the Exhibition ; of 
the remaining 750,000 ft., no lesa than 300,000 ft. has been alloted 
to England alone, leaving only 450,000 ft. for disposal among all the 
rest of the world, That this is a most munificent allowance of s 
none can question ; but, perhaps, it is not more in proportion than 
should have been given to acountry by which will be represented 
the products of one third of the whole globe. Apart from this, 
Englerd and its colonies and dependencies manifested from the 


first the most eager desire to exhibit and compete, Then 
there were actually more than five umes the number 
ot applicants it was porsible to give space to. Amid 
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| this embarras de richessey it was easy for the Eugi-h Com- 


missioners to make such a selection of exhibitors as should in 
their various classes and sections show only the products of the 
representative men of the various trades aud manufectures, This 
has, on the whole, been done with the utmost care and impartiality ; 
and it would be difficult to find a name in the English catalogue 
which is not more or less prominent in that branch of art or industry 
to which it contributes. The result is, therefore, that our most cate~ 
fully weeded collection will bear honourable comparison even witii 
the most special branches of industry of other countries, In 
machinery—even in spite of the difficulties of adjusting the curved 
shafting—the English department is almost certain to carry all 
before it. Penn, Whitworth, Maudslay, Sharpe, Platt, and many 
others of the most eminent machinists in the world are sending 
some of their machinery and machine-tools to this display, 
So also in mining and mining appliances, in chemistry, in raw 
manufactures, and in textile fabrics—even in silks and shawls—the 
collection is looked forward to with the most perfect confidence 
as to success by all the English Commission here. In one depart- 
ment where victory is not to be so easily achieved—namely, in 
jewellery, in gold and silver work-—-the display, it is said, will be of 
unusual variety and merit; and in the highest and most costly kinds 
of English watches and chronometers there will be some of the 
finest specimens ever shown, especially the great collections exhibited 
by Benson, Dent, Bennett, Frodsham, and others, including the 
great manufacturers of Coventry. One branch of manufacture, 
where an easy triumph might have been looked for, is, strangely 
enough, said to be singularly weak—the section devoted to Sheffield 
goods, Of steel tools there are plenty, but what are termed “ white 
goods ” will, with few exceptions, be poorly represented. This falling 
oft in products is stated to be due almost entirely to the strikes which 
have taken place so often of late. In one most important branch of 
manufacture, and that, too, the latest and most important, Sheffield 
will be well represented. Armour plates are coming from the great 
Atlas Works which it is stated will, of their kind, distance all others 
shown, either for size, thickness, or care of manipulation. The 
collection of English paintings, it is feared, will not be what it 
ought, The plain truth is, that the number of those who have 
pictures worth lending, and who are wiliing to lend them, decreases 
with every exhibition. People seem to get tired (and it is not at all 
unnatural they should) of having their saloons stripped of their best 
ornaments for nearly a year, to say nothing of the risk to which 
they expose their art- treasures during both transit and 
exhibition, Some fine pictures are, nevertheless, expected, and 
the English gallery will probably show nearly 500 works, of 
which at least half will be genuine examples of the best merits of 
our school, In objects and models illustrating the history of indus- 
trial art and progress no collection is likely to surpass that from 
England, This latter display is not limited as to period ; indeed, 
its very object is to obtain specimens from the very earliest and 
most remote eras, without regard to whether the country which 
exhibits can claim them as her own productions or not. In such an 
amicable contest, England, having the pick of all the South 
Kensington Museum, to say nothing of private collections, to fall 
back upon, is certain, in the historic value, variety, and rarity of its 
— to be second to none, 

ur Engravings represent what are at present the most interest- 
ing, and certainly the most suggestive, localities in the entire build- 
ing. At the entrance for workmen and exhibitors may already be 
seen something of that cosmopolitan character which will be so 
remarkable a feature of the undertaking; and the motley crowd, 
consisting of all kinds of national representatives, from the British 
navvy to the Celestial Commissioners, which may be seen emerging 
at about dinner time, is only equalled in bustle and confusion by the 
authorised recipients of the vast bales and packing-cases which come, 
per truck, along the tramways of the goods department, 


EIDER DowNn.—A consular report of this year on Iceland gives an 
accouut of the way in which down is exacted from the eider duck. Early 
in June the bird, always repairing to the same spot, comes to some small 
holme or islet in a bay or fjord, and lays its eggs, after lining its nest with 
the down plucked from its own body, As soon as the egys are laid, the 
owner of the hatching-ground robs the nest of the down and a part of the 
eggs, both of which the poor bird replaces a second and a third time, when 
she is left in peace to complete the process of incubation, but with her body 
completely denuded of down. This method is adopted because the down of 
the dead bird loses its elasticity, and is of comparatively little value. The 
hen bird gives eight or nine ounces of down to a nest, but when cleansed 
the weight is diminished by half. The value of the cleansed down is about 
19s. perib, The annual produce in Iceland is valued at about £5000, In 
some instances, one small holme will give its owner an annual income of 
£150, Such is the care taken of there birds that during the hatching 
season no guns are allowed to be fired in their vicinity ; foreign veescls 
arriving are forbidden to fire salutes. 

FENIAN Hoax,—On Tuesday evening much alarm was occasioned at 
Warwick by Mr. Hickling, the chief superintendent of police, receiving a 
telegram from London to the following effect :—‘* A number of suspicious. 
looking persons left Paddington station by the 6.15 train for Warwick- 
They will arrive there at 9.15. Head-Centre Stephens said to be amongst 
them.” On receipt of the telegram, Mr, Hickling communicated with 
the Mayor, and also with Captain R. D, Vaughton, who is in com- 
mand of the militia staff at the barracks, and Captain Vaughton at 
once ordered the officers and s rgeants of the staff under arms, and they 
were supplied with ball cartridge. A number of the local volunteers 
were also called out, A large quantity of arms being stored at the barracks, 
the gates were closed, and the staff remained under arms until nearly mid- 
night. On the arrival of the 9.15pm. train from London about thirty 
persons alighted, and called for cabs to take them to Warwick Castle. 
During the evening it transpired that the persons who had arrived by the 
train had come to Warwick to attend a coursing-meeting at Charl cote 
Park, got up by a local publican. Considerable alarm was created at 
Warwick Castle by tke receipt of the telegram, and two cannon were got 
in readiness to give the Fenians should they come, a warm welcome. 

ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY.—The forty-first annual exhibition of the 
Royal Scottish Academy opened at Edinburgh on Saturday, The collection 
includes 889 paintings in @il and water colours and above fifty picces of 
sculpture. The Scottish Exhibition, while usually containing many bean- 
tiful worksof art, cannot, ot course, be so select as that of the Royal 
Academy. In a field so limited, a high average standard cannot be main 
tained; but there may always be seen in the Scottish Academy works 
which weuld adorn any gallery, these consisting, in part, of a iew gem» of 
art received from abroad, several examples of eminent English artists, a few 
contributions of Scottish painters residing south of the Tweed, and a good 
many admirable works by the leading artists of Scotland. In the first- 
mentioned class we observe this year an exquisite picture sent by the King 
of the Belgians, “A Young Girl of the Environs of Trieste,” by F. Portaels ; 
aeplendid painting by Anniboli Gatti, professor of painting at. Florence, 
representing Da Vinci at the Court of Ludovico Sforza, Duke of Milan, and 
several Dutch pieces of great merit by Mollinger and others, English art 
is on the occa-ion represented by Landseer, whose painting of the Duchess 
of Kent's “ Very Dear Old Dog” is graciously lent by her Majesty, avd 
who in Wallis’s painting of the staircase of Shakspeares house has intre- 
duced a dog waiting for his master at the door; also by Milais, who sends 
one of his enigmatical pictures, entitled ** Charlie is my Darling.” Among 
the works of eminent Scotchmen who are honorary members of the academy 
the following may be mentioned : John Phillips's portrait, lately presented by 
the Scottish Bar to the Right Hon, Duncan M‘Neill, the head of the Scottish 
civil and criminal courts of Scotiand, and now to be elevated to the Peerage 
as one of the appeal Judges; Phillips's ‘* Brassero,” shown at the Royal 
Academy last year ; Sir Francis Grant's portrait of Miss Adelaide Kemble 
asSemiramis, &c. The Scottish academicians and associates are represented 
by several works of their president, Sir George Harvey 3% grand picture of 
Loch Maree, by Horatio Macculloch ; a beautiful portrait of a flaxen-headed 
boy studying a coat of mail and helmet, and wondering who had lived 
inside, by Sir Joseph Noel Paton ; “ A Wappinschaw,” with a crowd of 
animated figures, by John Faed ; some works of great merit by Waller hi. 
Paton, Samuel Bough, Keeley Halswelle, Gourlay, Steell, &c. Several 
portraits and other works by the late Mr. Graham Gilbert enhance the 
attractions of the gallery. In the landscape department of the exhibition « 
good many of the younger artists give vivid and pictorial delineations of 
Scottish scenery. Among the sculptures we mg. notice Mr. John Steell’s 
fine bust of Prince Alfred, the property of the University of Edinburgh ; 
Mr. Burnard’s excellent bust of Cobden, belonging to the Edinburgh 
Chamber of Commerce ; Mrs. D. O. Hill's admirable busts of Carlisle and 
Brewster; a marble altar-tomb by Mr, Hutchison; an “in memoriam " 
alto-relievo, by William Brodie, and Maccallum'’s bust of Dr. Rar, the Arctic 


explorer. The exhibition, which was inaugurated by an academy dinner 
on Friday evening, will, as usual, remain open till May. Sever al pictures 
were sold on the day of opening. “ The Eve of the Deluge,” by W. B. Scott, 


brought 125gs.; and a eplendid Scottish landscape, eotitied “ Mountain 
Silence,” by John M' Woirter, obtained 1/0 gs. A Dutch scene, by Mollinger, 
was cold for £100, 
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THE FORTHCOMING UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION: ENTRANCE FOR WORKPEOPLE AND EXHIBITORS, 


LEEDS NEW INFIRMARY. 

Tuis building, which is to cost (including fittings) little less than 
£100,000, and of which Mr. Gilbert Scott is the architect, has made 
such progress, through the energy of Messrs, Beauland, the con- 
tractors, that the committee have of late been closely considering 
their financial position. Five years ago they projected building an 
infirmary to hold 300 patients, at a cost of £30,000; but the snb- 
scriptions reached double that amount, and they, therefore, felt 
bound to secure a building which could not be surpassed in Europe. 
Now that the external work is almost finished, it is found that 
there will be a deficiency of about £25,000 before the institu- 
tion can be thoroughly furnished. At the instigation of the com- 
mittee, therefore, the Rayer lately called a meeting of the subscribers 
to consider a suggestion for holding, in the new infirmary, an ex- 
hibition of works of art, industry, and manufactures, It was very 
largely and influentially attended, and a resolution approving the 
suggestion to hold such an exhibition before the building was 
opened for charitable purposes was carried unanimously. In calcu- 
lating the probable result of the enterprise, it was mentioned that 
Leeds was the centre of a district which, according to the Census of 
1861, contained within a radius of twenty miles 1,000,000 inha- 
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bitants ; and, considering the success of the Art-Treasures Exhibi- 
tion at Manchester some years ago, it was anticipated that this 
undertaking would produce a surplus of at least £20,000, Various 
reasons were urged why the exhibition should not take place until 
1868, and eventually that year was decided upon. Jt was resolved to 
raise a guarantee fund of not leas than £50,000 in sums of £250 and 
upwards, and the guarantors were appointed a council to make 
a for the exhibition. The sum guaranteed in the room 
was £13,000, 


THE FRENCH IN THE COREA. 

CAMBOGIA is so far off that we searcely attach any great degree 
of importance to the intelligence which occasionally arrives of the 
events transpiring in that remote region ; and yet the French are now 
ane in a war there which has become a very serious matter, and 
which will probably determine eee the future history of the 
Corea, The commencement of hostilities seems to have been caused 
by the demands of the French Admiral for indemnities for an 
outrage upon French subjects ; and it is believed that these subjects, 
who were missionaries, had to some extent provoked the animosity 


of the inhabitants, Even at Pekin some ill-feeling has been created 
by the erection of a temple by the French missionaries at a spot 
where it could overlook the Emperor's grounds. They are, however, 
said to have allayed annoyance by promising not to 
raise it sufficiently high to overtop the palace wall. Not 
only in the capital, however, are missionaries creating ill- 
feeling, which naturally extends to foreigners generally. A re 
clamation has been extensively posted throughout Hoonan and in 
the adjacent provinces denouncing their interference with 
established customs and calling on all loyal subjects to rise and 
exterminate them. ll foreigners are called English by the Chinese, 
who have not yet learnt to distinguish nationalities; so on the head 
of the English by name are the thunders invoked. We come from 
‘a contemptible mud-bank in the ocean, are ruled sometimes by a 
female and sometimes by amale,” and our specific character is 
“half man, half beast.” Allowed by the extreme kindness of the 
Emperor to trade at Canton, we have not been satisfied, but have 
penetrated into every part of the empire, “ giving free course to our 
wild and insane imaginations.” The flood of the writer's wrath, 
however, is directed against missionaries, Those who come to 
propagate religion, enticing and deluding the ignorant masses, 
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THE NEW INFIRMARY AT LE!DS,—-(GiILBERT SCOTT, ESQ., ARCHITECT.) 


pnnt and circulate depraved compositions, daring by their de- 
ceptive extravagances to set loose the established bonds of 
society, utterly regardless of all modesty ;” and “the two sects 
of RomanCatholics and Protestants are continually railing at each 
other.” The village elders are exhorted to assemble the populations 
that the offenders may be hurled beyond the seas to take their place 
with the strange things of creation. 

This being the feeling in China proper, it is scarcely to be 
wondered at that in the Corea the people should be inimical to 
Europeans, and that the French will have to continue in Cambogia 
the operations which led to their colonisation of Saigon ; 
indeed, it is hinted that the acts of the French Vice-Admiral 
and the events that have happened in consequence, are an 
exact repetition of the Annam affair. The prompt resentment of an 
outrage on French subjects was followed by the immediate adoption 
of reprisals by the Admiral, without waiting for orders from home. 
Kang-Hoa, a fortified town situated on an island of the same name, 
was taken. This place is at the mouth of the river, on the banks of 
which is Seoul, the capital of the Corea. The troops, immediately 
on landing, occupied the heights without resistance, and encam: 
three miles from Kang-Hoa; and four days afterwards the 
forces presented themselves before the town, which is sur- 


rounded by a wall 13 ft. high, At a hundred yards from 
the principal gate the French troops were received with a heavy 
fire, = succeeded in scaling the wall, and the enemy fied, leaving 
them masters of the place. A large number of cannons, about 
10,000 muekets, with ammunition of all kinds, were found in immense 


magazines ; besides boxes of silver ingots to the value of 197,000f., | 


the public archives and manuscripts, and a number of books, These 
| were forwarded to Shanghai to be conveyed to France. 

After the occupation of Kang-Hoa, the Admiral established him- 
self in a strongly-fortified position. He then took care to scour the 
environs and explore the aqqcete banks of the Corean peninsula, 
destroying all the junks he found in the canal. In one of 
these expeditions the long boat of the Guerriire, at the 

‘moment it was approaching the bank, was received with a point- 
blank discharge of musketry ; and a large number of Coreans were 
afterwards discovered intrenched in a fortified pagoda, where they 

| fought with great courage and determination before they could be 
ejected. It was evident, however, that the Corean diplomatists were 
| trying to spin out the negotiations until the river should be frozen, 
and then a great disaster must have come upon the French force, 
| for the flower of the Corean army would have been brought against 
' them ; so the Admiral weighed anchor and took his fleet safely 


into Chinese ports, Since that time the affair has assumed larger 
amar mag and there is no foretelling the end of it 
‘or forces have had to proceed from Shanghai to Cambogia, 
against the insurgents, who had attacked the citadel of Oudon, 
where the besieged were unable to resist the assailants, who entered 
their intrenchments, This citadel isa mere affair of wood, in the 
midst of which is a brick redoubt with a parapet, which invited 
attack from the extreme difficulty of its defence. The King of 
apne 9 requested the immediate assistance of the French against 
his rival, the pretender, Pou-Kom-Bo. The column dispatched to 
his aid was commanded by Captain Marechal, and on their arrival 
they discovered that the place was defended by 500 Cambogians and 
300 Malays, against about 2000 of the enemy. The French com- 
pany of the 60th Regiment at once entered the citadel and repulsed 
the rebels ; but they were afterwards attacked in the rear, until the 
second company, under Captain Limbert, came to their assistance 
with sufficient energy to rout their assailants. The 60th took advan- 


| tage of this movement to charge the enemy, and succeeded in 


chasing them outside the walls into the plain, where they were 
subject to a s fusillade and the pursuit of a company of 
——, militia, who followed them as far as the adjacent 
mi e8, 


ifn ih es 
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ATTACK BY THE FRENCH MAKINE INFANTRY ON OUDAN, CAMBOGIA. 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.—NO. 293. 
THE METROPOLITAN MEMBERS. 

THERE was a time, not long past, when the metropolitan 
members were the butt of all the small wits of the Whig 
and Tory press, Whigs and Tories, and, indeed, some few Radical 
prigs, were never tired of hurling sarcasms at those unfortunate 
metropolitan members, The supposed incompetency of these gentle- 
men, too, was made the basis of an — against the extension 
of the suffrage by some Tory and Whig scribes, ‘‘See,” said 
they, ‘what sort of men these large constituencies send to Parlia- 
ment. Would you have all the members of the House like these ?” 
There was, though, never any real ground for ail this satire and 
sarcasm, ‘The metropolitan members were never below the average 
of the House, but above it, General De Lacy Evans, member for 
Westminster, who sat for that borough thirty yeara, was an educated 

ntleman and a gallant commander. Sir Benjamin Hall, now Lord 
Vionevss, representative of Marylebone, was for several years an active 
member of the Government, and an able reformer in his department. 
Thomas Duncombe, of money, was certainly no fool; and, aes 
at William Williams, of Lambeth, as we might, he was a use ‘al 
member, and unquestionably honest. Admiral Sir Charles Napier— 
though at last, in his old age, he got to be wild, like Lord 
Palmerston, about national defences, and a bore—was an honour to 
Southwark ; whilst Sir William Molesworth, the Admiral’s imme- 
diate predecessor, was really a bright and shining light. It must be 
remembered, too, that Southwark returned Daniel Whittle Harvey 
to three Parliaments, one of the most brilliant and effective 
speakers that ever appeared in Parliament. ‘ But Finsbury to two 
Parliaments returned William Cox.” Yes, Finsbury returned Cox ; 
and this gentleman and Finsbury, for returning him, were 
the special butts of Whig and Tory archery. But, 
this notwithstanding, William Cox was a far cleverer man 
and more useful member than half the fools that laughed at him. 
It is curious that the City members were never made the objects of 
ridicule; and yet, with the exception of Earl Russell, Mr, Grote, the 
historian, and quite lately Mr. hen, the City has not for many 

ears sent us an eminent man; not, indeed, since the poemng of the 
form Bill, unless you call Alderman Wood and Alderman 
Waithman eminent men. Rich men we have had in plenty, and 
very respectable men; but certainly not stars of the first, or even 
the second, magnitude, Some of them were capital judges of good 
living. However, if there ever was a stain Be 9s the reputation 
of the metropolitan boroughs, they have effect: wiped it off now. 
First and foremost, Westminster sends us John Stuart Mill, whose 
presence in the House of Commons, as an influential member once 
said, sheds a lustre over it in the eyes of Europe; nor is Captain 
Grosvenor, though longo intervallo (which, being translated into 
the vernacular of the streets, means “ by a long chalk”) inferior 
to his illustrious colleague, to be despised. He speaks well and sen- 
sibly, and if there be not brains behind that capacious forehead of 
his, nature has made a mistake. Lambeth returns Thomas Hughes, 
who, though he has been, perhaps, too much puffed—but not puffed 
up, let us hope—is a credit to Lambeth, But what of Mr. Doulton ? 
Well, Mr. Doulton has been charmed by pernicious syrens 
into erratic courses, but he is a very clever man, South- 
wark is represented by Austen Layard, and if you doubt his 
ability you should have heard him discourse the other 
night on Candian affairs: too much wedded to obsolete 
Palmerstonian traditions it may be, but that he has great abilities 
no man can doubt. Nor is plain-spoken John Locke to be sneered at, 
for he is far above the level of the sneerers, Marylebone rejoices in 
Thomas Chambers—a very respectable representative, albeit he is, 
like Newdegate and Whalley, affected with a chronic anti-Popery 
craze. Harvey Lewis, the colleague of Mr. Chambers, has never 
done himself justice. Finsbury seads us Torrens M‘Cullagh, whom 
we need not praise; Mr, Alderman Lusk, the other member for 
Finsbury, is an entirely new man, and what he is and what he can 
do we must wait to see, The Tower Hamlets sends us Mr, Salisbury 
Butler, who, if he has nothing to say, deserves the high praise that 
he does not, as so many in the House do, attempt to say—nothing ; 
and the Tower Hamlets also sends Mr, Acton Ayrton, to whom, 
and to his doings last week, all this is prefatory, 


MR, AYRTON, 


Readers, Mr, Ayrton! ‘There is no need that we should draw his 
likeness, for he has often been photographed in these columns and 
elsewhere. When he first came into the House, sixteen years ago, 
he, too, was sneered at as another of those dreadful metropolitan 
members ; but the sneerers soon found that they must drop all that, 
and confess that the populous Tower Hamlets had contributed 
materially to the debating power of the House, Mr, Ayrton, though, 
did not step to the front at once. He is not the man to do that, 
He rather insinuated, or, as we might say, wormed himself into his 
position as one of the most logical debaters and acutest and severest 
critics that ever ap in the House, Some say that Mr, Ayrton, 
like Lago, “is nothing if not critical ;” but this is not true, for Mr. 
Ayrton can create as well as destroy, It must be confessed, though, 
that criticism is his special forte; and it must be confessed, also, 
that when in the critical mood, he does not, like Bayle, as 
described by the elder Disraeli, “wreath the rod of criticism 
with roses,” but rather with briars. Mr. Ayrton has been 
over and over again called a se but he is not that. 
The Cynics were a set of snarling philosophers, who were always 
snarling and growling like (by-the-way, the word cynic means 
a dog) at the evils in the worid without attempting to remedy them, 
Mr. Ayrton, on the contrary, is always org? a to remedy the 
wrongs and the evils which he sees around . But he can 
and often is, very sarcastic. Some of his shorter es are 
sarcasm—that speech, for example, which he delivered some Sessions 
ago, in answer to Mr. Hubbard, on the removal of certain London 
churches. Mr. Hubbard objected to the sweeping away these useless 
churches, on the plea that ground once consecrated ought never to 
be again used for secular ene. Mr. eee reply was a marvel 
of caustic sarcasm ; and as proceeded in the work of “ sapping 
this solemn creed with solemn sneer,” as Byron has it, the House 
seemed to shrink aghast at the caustic severity of the attack. But 
— not that Mr, Ayrton was attacking anything really solemn, 
anything essentially religious, It was not a religious but a 
superstitious creed that he lashed. There is, indeed, no man 
in the House more anxious for the real spiritual instruction of the 
people, or more earnest in promoting it. And this brings us to our 
object in introducing Mr. roy at this time to the notice of our 
readers. On Wednesday of last week—this is « long time ago; but 
Parliamentary ings have been dull of late, and we are 


; proceedi j 
obliged to go back for an interesting topic-~Mr, Ayrton moved the 


second reading of a bill to regulate the distribution of some £48,000 a 
year, derivable from an estate in Finsbury, which estate once endowed 
a prebendary stall in St. Paul's Ca’ The lease of this property 


is about to expire, and the pro will fall into the hands of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, . Ayrton wishes half of it to be 
— to the diminution of the spiritual destitution of the metro- 
polis. Surely a good object, and one demanding the special 
attention of a member for the Tower Hamlets, ihe Cormis- 
siosers decide that the of the estate shall go into the 
common fund, Mr, Ayrton opened the fight in a speech which 
was, we think, with the exception of his reply to his opponents, the 
best he ever delivered in the House. It was severely argumenta- 
tive, There was running throughi t a generous spirit of philan- 
thropy; and, though there were every now and then flushes of 
humorous sarcasm, there was but little bitterness ; and, moreover, the 
speaker did not on this occasion, as he is too apt to do, weaken the 
etfect of his reasoning by wordy elaboration, The lesiastical 
Commissioners opposed his bill as an interference with their rules, 
and treated Mr. Ayrton as an impudent intruder upon their pro- 
vince—a poacher upon their manor. But if Mr, Ayrton’s introdac- 
tory epeech was excellent, his reply was still more so, It was one 
of the most effective bursts of eloquent denunciation that we ever 
heard, Mr, Ayrton’s manner is generally cold. He is a debater, 
not an orator, But on this occasion he burst his icy bonds, 
assumed the manner and tone of an orator, and hurled 


 _—_—_ 


a philippic at the heads of these Ecclesiastical Commissioners that 
made them quail again. But he lost his bill. 


HOW WE TRIED TO DRAW THE BADGER—AND FAILED, 


On several nights during last week an unusual throng of mem- 
bers came early down to the House, although there was nothing 
very attractive upon the paper. They came down, not for the 
formal but for the incidental business. It had been rumoured at 
the Clubs that Disraeli was to be put to the question, and members 
rushed to the Honse to see this operation performed—to see the 
badger drawn, as our sporting men phrase it. The leader of the 
House, in his opening speech on the Reform question, had been 
misty and vague. The lutions which were subsequently laid 
open the table disclosed very little more than the revealed. 

otably, neither said anything about the county and borough 
franchise. What is it to be for counties, £10 or £15? What for 
boroughs—householders, £5, or £6? The oracle was dumb, 
albeit the qualification of voters clauses must be the very back- 
bone of the bill, and without a knowledge of what the quali- 
fication is to be we can do nothing. Well, we must put the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to the question; and by hook or by 
crook, by persuasion or threats, get this information out of him ; 
and hence that throng of members. They came, as we have said, 
to see the badger drawn; but it could not be done. Every method 
which experienced ingenuity could suggest was tried, and failed. 
pd yoo i my foes tried ; flattery, cajolery, — of sof er — 
of op n, ap) to precedent, charges of unconstitutionalism, 
all fatled, Mr, Disraali was pote, courteous, plausible; but he 
would not open. The meaning of all this secrecy and finessing 
conned to peanie » grat any the members ; but to us it is plain 
enough. Mr. Disraeli refuses to disclose his game prematurely, 
that his opponents may not have time to concert together 
and plan his defeat. © But however this may be, the 
operation of drawing the badger was a failure. It was 
pretty sport to see. We have said that threats were used; but 
these were few and mild. The operation principally depended upon 
tickling, and tempting, and persuading ; Dut the animal was proof 
against all expedients, and would not show a paw. Well, it is 
not our province to discuss party policy in these columns; but 
we may report, as something specially belonging to the inner 
life of the Ho that this policy of its leader has pleased 
nobody—neither friends nor foes. “It is clever,” they say; “too 
clever by half;” but it is not open, frank, manly—in short, not 
English; and we know that, when English gentlemen say that any- 
thing is not English, they mean that it is very bad indeed. Some of 
the members say that Disraeli will reveal nothing, because he has 
nothing to reveal, meaning that the franchise is not yet settled. 
Others think that he is only indulging his natural love of mystery. 
But we suspect that we have suggested the real cause—he will not 
disclose his game till he is ready to play it. 

GossIP, 

Until we can get this badger out and hunted down there will not 
be much that is specially interesting to be noticed in the House of 
Commons, On Monday Hed Eyre Chatterton, Esq , was sworn 
in. He is member for Dublin Univeniey, and he is also the Solicitor- 
General for Ireland. Lord Naas has therefore one law officer by his 
side to instruct and help him. Edward Kent Karslake was also 
sworn. He is member for Colchester, and brother to Sir John 
Karslake, our English Solicitor-General, who was lately elected for 
Andover, in the room of Mr, Humphrey, who accepted the Chiltern 
Hundreds. Sir John and his brother are much alike in person and 
dress, even to the slightly-curled brimmed hat; but of the two 
Sir John is the finer man, He ranks among the tallest men in the 
House, There are only two taller—Mr. Samuel Whitbread, and the 
Hon, Henry Arthur Cole, son of the Earl of Enniskillen, who 
tower above everybody. There is, though, a gentleman who frequents 
the lobby who overtops them all by several inches—to wit, Mr. 
Higgins, better known as Jacob Omnium. Sir John Karslake is, 
a very fine man—tall, straight, well made, and handsome. There 
is some gossip about his displacement of Mr. Humphries. That 
gentleman is the son of the late Alderman Humphries, and 
married Alderman Cubitt’s only child; and by that move, on 
the death of the father, got a cartload of money, Why, then, did 
he leave his safe seat for Andover to accommodate the Government ? 
“Humph! For a consideration,” says Snarling Smelfungus. 
bd pend upon it, there is a baronetcy in the not distant future for 
him.” And it may be so. “And why not? Have we not known 
honours conferred for less services?” says our snarling friend. 
“ And what matter if the Queen were to make a man a Baronet for 
cleaning outa drain? English fiunkeydom, if not in this gene- 
ration, would worship the holder of that baronetcy as much as if it 
were presented for storming a breach or saving the nation. A title, 
Sir, is a title here; and we bend the knee before a titled man 
reverently, whether he got his title worthily or unworthily—by the 
force of merit or for timely vacating a borough.” Thus Smelfungus. 
And here ends our view of the Inner Life this week. It is, perhaps, 
Lenten fare ; but we have no other. Next week we may have some- 
thing more piquant and altogether better flavoured to present to our 
readers. 


Mr, LOWE ON His DEFENCE.—Mr. Lowe has republished his political 
addresses, and in the preface says :—“‘ I may be expected to say a word on 
the attacks to which an argument in the second of these speeches has been 
expored. By what I did say, as opposed to what I have been misrepre- 
sented as saying, I abide. Did candour form any element in such contro- 
versy it might have been expected that attention would not have been 
limited to a few sentences in speeches which occupy so many pages. Of the 
prudence of what I said I leave others to judge, not con g from myself 
that the verdict has generally on that issue gone against me, But I would 
point out that the working classes, under the modest claim to share in 
electoral power, are really asking for the whole of it. Their claim is to pass 
from the position of non-electors to the position of sovereign arbiters in the 
last resort of the destinies of the nation. They who set up such a claim 
must show that they are masters of themselves before they can hope to be 
masters of others. One of the first qualifications for power ahould be the 
willingness te hear both sides—those who say what is unpleasing, as well as 
those who say what is smooth. They must not seek to limit the field of dis- 
cussion by their own susceptibilities. They must expect to be critically 
surveyed and canvassed before they can persuade the present depositories of 
power to abdicate in their favour. If it is competent to me to argue that 
with a little eelf-denial the franchise is already within the reach of many 
of them ; that they will swamp the leas numerous classes ; that the expenses 
of elections will be increased, and the character of the House of Commons 
impaired ; it is also competent for me to urge that, since corruption and the 
other electoral vices prevail most in the lower ranks of the present 
constituencies, it is unwise and unsafe to go lower in search of ‘al 
virtue, It is no answer to such an argument to abuse ite author, Either the 
statement is false, in which case it can be refuted and will only recoil upon 
him who made it; or it is true, in which case it is worthy of the most 

consideration, only by the upper classes but by the very class 

which is inatructed to resent it, because that class more than any cther will 
h any ill-considered change, 
fit for the discharge of ite duties. I beg 


me less 
those who may have been induced 
discussion the fol- 


1859, 
of the poor ; to compare it with the much*censured passage in my second 


are, unfortunately, too many er us—namely, the excessively poor— 
many of them intemperate, some of them profligate, some of them, it may 
be, only unfortunate, some of them naturally incapable, but all of them in 
& condition of dependence such as to give no reasonable expectation that 
they would be able to resist the many temptations ‘which rich and un- 
scrupulous men would offer them at of election to give their votes in 
&@ manner not only not consistent with their own opifiions and consciences, 
if they have any, but not consistent with the representation of the town or 
city in which they live ?’” 


LORD GLEYOORSE (Mr. John Inglis) will succeed the Right Hon. Duncan 
M‘Neill as Lord Justice General of Scotland, and though the Lord Advocate 
may by right of custom, claim the highest office in the Court of Session for 
himself, Mr. Patton will waive his claim, and take the Lord Justice Clerk- 
ship. Mr. E. 8, Gordon, Solicitor-General, will be the new Lord Advocate. 
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Jmpertal Parliament. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 145. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
THE VOLUNTEERS AND DISTURBANCES OF THE PEACE, 

The Earl of BELMORE, in answer to Lord Vivian, said that the volunteers 
could only be embodied for active service in case of a foreign invasion, and 
that under ordinary circumstances they could only be called upon in their 
civil capacity to serve as special constables. He added that he saw no 
reason to alter the law in that respect. 

The Duke of CAMBRIDGE pointed out the difficulty in which a com- 
manding officer was placed who, as in the case of the officer at Chester 
lately, when the volunteers expressed their readiness to assist the military, 
found that he had no legal authority to avail himeelf of their services, whilst 
the Mayor was altogether doubtful of his powers. He suggested that Go- 
vernment should inform the Lord Lieutenants of counties and the local 
authorities of the real state of the law. 

The Earl of MALMESBURY, as an officer of volunteers, believed the law 
was thoroughly understood by the force. It was quite clear, and gave to 
volunteers no authority to act in that capacity in the case of civil tumult 
or commotion. 

THE CHURCH IN THE COLONIES, 

The Bishop of London having moved for certain despatches and returns 
relating to the Colonial Church, the Earl of CARNARVON, whilst consenting 
to produce them, announced that he was about to introduce a bill which he 
hoped would remove th: « fficulties now felt with regard to the status and 
relations of the Church in the colonies. Describing the effect of the recent 
judgments of the Privy Council and other tribunals, he explained that 
further legislation was indispensably necessary, and until then he justified 
his decision not to take any steps to nominate Bishops in colonies which 
were in the enjoyment of constitutional government, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE REFORM RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. H. BAILLIE gave notice that in Committee on the Reform resolutions 
of the Government he should move, as an amendment to the fifth, relating 
to plurality of voting, that, it being desirable that the electoral privileges 
of all her Majesty’s subjects should be placed upon an equal footing, no 
elector for any county or borough should be allowed to give more than one 
vote at any election, 

Sir A. BULLER having inquired whether on the 25th inst. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would give any explanation of the measures which the 
Government were prepared to propose for the more effectual prevention of 
corruption at elections, 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said that on the day mentioned, 
before asking the House to consider the resolutions on Reform, he should 
make a statement on that and other subjects connected with it. 

AFFAIRS IN THE EAST, 

On the motion for going into Committee of Supply, 

Mr. GREGORY availed himself of a motion he placed on the paper for 
the production of correspondence with foreign Powers on the insurrection in 
Crete and the Turkish provinces, to review at some length the state of 
affairs in the East, the relations between the Christian and Mohammedan 
subjects of the Sultan, the general maladministration which characterises 
the Turkish Government, and the policy pursued by Russia and the great 
Western Powers respectively in reference to the Danubian provinces and the 
insurgent mevements in Candia. 

An interesting discussion ensued, in which, among others, Mr. Layard and 
Mr, Gladstone took part. 

Lord STANLEY explained the course the Government had taken in the 
matter. He. said their sole anxiety was to see fair play, and, when asked 
to give advice, te give such as would, in their opinion, be for the common 
interest of both the parties conccrned, The House might rely upon it that 
the Government would carefully watch events, and that their sympathy 
with the Christian races in Turkey was not less sincere because they did not 
compromise themselves or those races by premature or precipitate action. 

THE DOG TAX. 

Mr, HUNT, in Committee of the whole House, proposed a resolution on 
which to found a bill abolishing the assessed taxes on dogs, and substituting 
an excise license in Heu thereof. The present duty is 123. a year; the pro- 
posed license is to cost 5s. The resolution was agreed to, and ordered to be 


reported, 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 18 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
THE FENIANS, 

The Earl of DERBY stated, in reply to questions put by the Earl of Essex 
and the Earl of Leitrim, that Ministers had no intention, in consequence of 
the Fenian demonstration at Chester, of proposing the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act in England, With regard to the insurrectionary pro- 
ceedings in Ireland, they were perfectly unexpected and unforeseen; and 
he was happy to say that the outbreak had been entirely put down. It was 
impossible to say that there might not be danger of similar insane attempts 
in other parts of the country; but he was unable at that moment to say 
whether the circumstances were such as to justify the Government in 
departing from the resolution mentioned in the Queen’s Speech at the open- 
ing of the Session not to ask a renewal of the extraordinary powers granted 
bd ee last year by the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act in 

r le 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE REFORM QUESTION, 

Mr. KINGLAKE gave notice that,on the motion for Supply on Friday 
next, he should move a resolution expressive of a hope that the proposals of 
the Government for an extension of the franchise and the redistribution of 
seats would be submitted to the House with all convenient speed. 

Mr, AYRTON asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether it would be 
necessary to proceed with the Committee on his Reform resolutions if he 
received sufficient assurances that no obstacle would be interposed to pro- 
ceeding to a Committee on his intended bill for the amendment of the repre- 
sentation of the people. The career the Government were pursuing seemed 
to be pregnant with the greatest embarrassment, difficulty, and perplexity 
to the House, and he urged upon them that even now they should change 
their course and proceed by bill instead of resolutions, 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER could not agree tliat the Government 
had erred in the policy they had resolved upon adopting. They had been 
guided, as far as possible, by the strictest adherence to Parliamentary pre- 
cedents and tactics, and they deemed it absolutely necessary to proceed by 
way of resolutions. From all that had happened he was satisfied that the 
prospect of legislation had been greatly advanced by the determination thus 
arrived at, and that nothing had been said or done by the Government 
which they had any cause to regret. He hoped, therefore, they would be 
allowed to continue in the course they had selected to follow. They would 
not have chosen that course had they believed it would have led to delay. 
So far from that, they were of opinion that, without occasioning delay, the 

g of the resolutions by the House would greatly facilitate the measure 
which he would then have the honour to introduce. In conclusion, the 
right hon. gentleman observed that, the Government having put their hand 
to the plough, they would not withdraw it until the field was tilled. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said there was one powerful and prevailing sentiment 
existing among the whole community, and it was faithfully reflected within 
those walls, without reference to political party—namely, that Parliament 
should, during the present Session, come to a legislative settlement of the 
question. That being the general wish, it followed that it was also de- 
sirable that the question should be settled by the party in power. He was 
anxious, therefore, that Minieters should avail themselves of this favourable 
state of things, and take the steps which were best calculated to bring this 
disposition to a practical conclusion. He doubted the policy of proceeding 
by resolutions. In his view it would involve unnecessary delay, and it 
would have been matter of gratification to him had the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer acceded to the suggestion of the member for the Tower Hamlets ; 
but, whatever might be his regret at the determination of the right hon. 
gentleman, he would not withdraw from the assurance he had previously 
= by aioe yoo = Jag pa of procedure by resolution. 

e sul en dropped, and t) ouse went into Committee cf Suppl 
and several votes, ecpely 


THE FENIANS, 

Lord NAAS was able to give the House some satisfactory news from K . 
The number of insurgents had never been great, and they had met with ws 
support from the peasantry. He praised the courage of the constable, 
Duggan, who was wounded, and the conduct of the Rev. Mr. M‘Ginn, who 
bearded the insurgents and advised them to disperse, 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
PRIVILEGE. 

There was an unusual scene in the House. On the motion of Lord 
REDESDALE, Mr. France, a railway contractor, was called to the bar of the 
House and questioned as to a pamphlet and some correspondence in which 
he had accu-ed Lord Redeadale of improper conduct in reference to the 
Mold and Denbigh Railway, After the questions had been asked and 
answered, Mr. France was ordered to withdraw, and, on the motion of Lord 
Redesdale, the matter was referred to a Select Committee, 

CONFEDERATION OF THE BRITISH AMERICAN PROVINCES. 

Lord CARNARVON moved the second reading of the bill for the con- 

federation of the British North American Colonies. He went minutely into 


19, 


| the details of the measure, and, before sitting down, effectually disposed of 


the objections which have been made to tho scheme. 

The Marquis of NORMANBY, formerly Lieutenant-Governor of Nova Scotia, 
contended that there was no sufficient reason to believe that the people of 
a ae were sche to the proposal. 

arl RUSSELL thought it would, perhaps, have been better to propose 
a legislative union than a federal union, ; es 
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CK, Governor of Canada, gave the measure his warm support ; 
uth e few observations from Lord LYVEDEN, the bill was read a second 
scald HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Hap Mr. H, Sherid that it intended 

ai NNERS stated, in reply to Mr. H. jan, was 
eae nas ok Woods and Forests to reduce the depth of the ornamental 
water in Regent's Park to about 4 ft. 

NAVAL eget ng ope ne i 

: then brought under notice the isability of orming the 
Ban a hamiraiiy, and submitted a motion to the following effect :— 
«© That, in the opinion of this House, the control and management of the 
dockyards are inefficient, and that the inefficiency may be attributed to the 
following causes :—1. The constitution of the Board of Admiralty. 2. The 
defective organisation of the subordinate departments. 3. The want of 
clear and well-defined responsibility.” The hon, gentleman went over the 
same ground as in former Sessions, the gist of his complaint being that, in 
consequence of want of responsibility on the part of the heads of depart- 
ments, and the absence of homogeneity, the expenditure was wasteful, while 
the ships produced at so -_ an pipet = public money were by no 

editable to the naval power of the country. 
meir J, PAKINGTON answered the objections of Mr. Seely in detail, pointing 
out that many of his deductions were erroneous, that his premises were un- 
reliable, and his descriptions exaggerated. Great imprevements had, he 
said, been effected in the accounts since he was in office in 1859. and he 
willingly admitted that the credit was due to the steady and persevering 
efforts of the late Board of Admiralty. He contended that no fair com- 
parison could be instituted between ships built in private yards and those 
constructed in the Government establishments. The former were worked 
for & profit and the latter for the national honour. He admitted, however, 
that the most rigid economy ought to be exercised in the national establish- 
ments, He had promised last year to make inquiry into the alleged abuses 
of the dockyards, and the result disclosed a certain laxity of management, 
which he had taken steps to check by a vigorous and effective supervision 
of the accounts. ‘The Right Hon, Baronet concluded by moving the 
“ ous question.” 

Fee TANGFELD entered into a minute enumeration of the changes effected 
of late years in dockyard management, and an elaborate defence of the 
measures adopted by the Admiralty during the period he had been connected 
with that department of the public service. 

Mr. CANDLISH vindicated the general soundness of the views taken by 
Mr. Seely, and urged that that gentleman was entitled to the gratitude of 
the House and the country for his persevering efforts to achieve a reform of 
the Admiralty. 

Lord R. MONTAGU addressed himself chiefly to the desirability of a better 
system in the supervision of contracts, 

Mr. LEFEVRE, after an inspection of the American dockyards, was pre- 

ared to say that the system of accounts in our own establishments was 
Infinitely superior to that of the United States, 

The discussion was continued by Mr. Scourfield, Mr. Samuda, Mr. 
Childers, Mr. Bass, Lord John Hay, Mr. Otway, and others, and wound up 

d Henry Lennox. 

Fr OnsMAN enlogised the services rendered to the public interest by 
Mr. Seely, but recommended him to be content with the concessions and 
admissions made by the representatives of the Admiralty and withdraw his 
resolution. 

n accordance with what appeared to be the general desire of the House the 
siauintion was withdrawn, Mr. Seely observing that ail he wished was to 
bring out the truth, and that his assertions in the main had been uncon- 


tradicted. 
NEW BILLS, 

Mr, P. WYNDHAM moved for leave to bring in a Dill to assess mines, 
woodlands, and plantations to local rates. The Government agreeing, leave 
was given ; but in the subsequent conversation that ensued indications were 
not wanting that the measure would be opposed from both sides of the 
cee, OOM sbtsiingl lenve t0 bring in a bill to amend the law relating 
to selling and hawking goods on Sundays, 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Mr. M‘LAREN moved the second a of . byes —_ ~ ——— 
ax in Edinburgb. By an Act passed in 1860 the stipends o' 6 m: 

be the established deareben in Edinburgh were ordered to be paid by the 
Corporation, who were empowered to levy a tax for that p! , which tax 
was collected with the police rate. Mr. M Laren’s bill abolished this tax, 
and gave the clergy their pew-rents and a sum of £2000 a year from the 
port of Leith to which they are entitled. Further, it proposed to reduce the 
number of the ministers, so that the stipend of each should be at least £600, 
The bill was op by Sir J. Fergusson, Mr. Moncrieff, Mr. Cumming 
Bruce, and Mr. Miller; and supported by Mr, Baxter, Mr. Crum-Ewing, 
and Mr. Haé@field. On a division the bill was rejected by 107 votes to 74. 

Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY, in moving the second reading of his Criminal 
Justice Bill, explained that its main objects were to enable Judges, in all 
cases where a charge had been originally dismissed by a magistrate and the 
prosecutor had persisted in going before a grand jury, to fix the expenses of 
the accused on the prosecutor if they should be of opinion that the charge 
was unfounded ; and to provide for the attendance and payment of witnesses 
necessary for the defence of prisoners, at the discretion of the Judge. The 
bill was read a second time. 

Bills were introduced by Mr. Leeman for amending the law relating to 
the sale and purchase of shares in banking companies; by Mr. H. B. 
Sheridan, to compel railway companies to previde an efficient means of 
communication between the guards and passengers of railway trains; and 
by Mr. Walpole, toamend the law relating to criminal lunatics. 

Lord Naas obtained Jeave to bring in a bill te renew for a short period the 
Habeas Corpus Suspension Act in Ireland. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 21. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


On the motion of Lord ST, LEONARDS, the Masters and Operatives 
Bill was read a second time, 


REFORM, 

Lord STRATHEDEN, after a speech of considerable iength, moved to resolve 
that, in the opinion of this House, in any further eme to amend the 
Reform Act of 1862, and increase the body of electors, it is not desirable or 
nevessary that all boroughs should return members by the same qualification. 

After some discussion the motion was withdrawn. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

The Shipping Loca] Dues Bill was read a second time, 

The Trades Union Expenses Bill and the Thames Embankment and Metro- 
politan Improvement (Loans) Bills passed through Committee, 

The Land Tax Commissioners’ Names Bill and the Sugar Duties Bill were 
read a second time, 

The Railway Debenture Holders Bill, on the motion of Mr. Watkin, was 
read a second time. 


THE WATERFORD ELECTION. 

General PEEL, in answer to a question from The O'Donoghue, said he had 
no hesitation in declaring that, it sixteen men of the 12th Lancera broke 
away from the control of their officer and killed two men, he could not 
coincide in the report that the conduct of the troops was admirable, and 
would consider it necessary that there should be further investigation. 
General Peel, however, te show the real circumstances of the case, read the 
report mide to the Commander-in-Chief, showing that the troops had been 
attacked by the electors and had stones thrown at them, as if by precon- 
certed arrangement. 

The O'DONOGHUE said he had put the question under the impression that 
the officer in command of the men had sworn that they had broken away 
from his control. 


HABEAS CORPUS SUSPENSION (IRELAND) ACT, 

Lord Naas, on the order of the day for the second reading of this bill, 
said the Government did not wish power for a longer period than necessary, 
and it was therefore proposed only to ask for a renewal of the sus- 
pension of the Act for three months. If men continued to go about 
avowing their intention to make war upon the Queen, it would be n 
to ask for another renewal of the Act; but he hoped that the events of the 
last week would show them that their attempts were utterly hopeless, 
He asked for the renewal of this Act at the desire of a great majority of the 
people of Ireland, from every part of which the Government had received 
memorials and resolutions on the subject, The more he saw of the move- 
ment the more he was convinced of the mean, despicable, and sordid 
motives of those engaged in it, and that money was their principal object. 
They might pity poor illiterate men who might be drawn into the move- 
ment, but he hoped that the leaders would meet with condign punishment. 

A debate followed; after which the bill was read a second time, 

THE METROPOLITAN POOR BILL, 

This bill was read a second time. 


DUTY ON DOGS BILL. 
This bill has for its object the substitution of a 8s. excise license for dogs, 
instead of a 12s, assessed tax, 
Alderman LUSK hoped the provisions of the bill would be rigidly enforced. 
After a short discussion, the bill was read a second time, 


MR. C. T. TOWER, of Weald Hall, near Brentwood, died on Tuesday 
morning. The deceased gentleman, who had reached the venerable age of 
ninety-two, was the oldest magistrate in Essex, having been upwards of 
sixty years in the commission of the peace. He was also the oldest volunteer 
in land, having served in one of the 


iments raised in the of 
George III, He represented Harwich in Parliament some thirty yom ieen 
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FALLACIES ON REFORM. 


IT was once wittily said that the old French monarchy was 
a despotism tempered by epigrams ; and it may be said, with- 
out any pretence whatever at wit, that the British Constitu- 
tion is a democracy tempered by restrictions, About the 
facts of the democracy and of the existence of restrictions 
there can be no doubt. the only points really admitting of 
dispute being the nature, extent, and necessity for such re- 
strictions. But we live in an ingenious age, when men 
devote much time and great ingenuity to the work of in- 
venting new explanations of old and well-known facts, and 
of discovering causes for things other than those which are 
apparently the natural ones. On no subject has this 
tendency to over-refining been more freely indulged than 
that of Parliamentary Reform ; so that it may be advanta- 
geous to revert a little to first principles, in order to clear 
our minds of the dangerous confusions or fallacies engen- 
dered by false theorising. Some of these fallacies, though 
not new, have recently been taken under distinguished pa- 
tronage, and therefore demand special attention, Let us look 
at one or two of them. 

Mr, Disraeli, in the speech he delivered on Monday week, 
declared that he looked upon the franchise as a privilege, and 
not as aright, This is an old doctrine, revived by the right 
hon. gentleman, and re-echoed by every whipper-snapper in 
politics. But what does it mean? what real distinction can 
you draw, on first principles, between a privilege-franchise 
aud a right-franchise? The word privilege is, according to 
Webster, compounded from privus, private, and lex, law ; and, 
among the Romans, meant an immunity or special advantage 
conferred by a private law ; in fact, was something analogous 
to the powers and prerogatives conferred by Parliament, by 
means of a private bill, upon, say, a railway, water, gas, or 
other company. But the granting of such privileges, immu- 
nities, prerogatives, implied the existence of a power superior 
to the grantee—competent, in fact, to confer special and 
exceptional advantages, So as regards the suffrage. If that 
be a privilege, and not a right, in whom and where resides 
the power of conferring the privilege? Not in Parliament, 
per se; for Parliament is itself the creature of the popular 
suffrage, and cannot be superior to that which made it: a 
vote can mar it, as a vote has made. This power is not in 
the Crown ; for we in this country, whatever may be the case 
elsewhere, have outlived the theory that the Throne is the 
source of all right as of all honour, We no longer admit 
the doctrine that the governed exist for the benefit of the 
governors. On the contrary, we are now agreed that all 
rulers, however high and however honoured, are the agents, 
the servants, the representatives of the ruled. The franchise, 
then, if a privilege, can only have its source in the people, 
which comes to the same thing as saying that it is a right, 
for the right must exist in the whole of the citizens of a 
State, else it could never be conferred upon a portion. But, 
as it has been found by experience that the whole of the 
people have neither the will nor the capacity to exercise 
their rights in this respect, a privileged class has arisen who 
have vsed the franchise in the name and presumedly for 
behoof of their quiescent neighbours. Hence the restrictions 
that temper the British democratic constitution. But this 
quiescence does not destroy the right, which may be resumed 
whenever circumstances warrant the act—that is, when the 
will and the capacity to use it wisely exist. And we may be 
sure of this—that whenever the consciousness of capacity 
exists, the will to act directly and not by proxy will assert 
itself, That period has not yet arrived as regards a large 
proportion of the inhabitants of these islands, and so we can- 
not cease tempering our democracy by restrictions; but it 
has arrived as respects some citizens, and their rights and their 
will must be recognised. We need have no fear of too great 
or too sudden an infiux if the signs of the times be wisely 
read, A reasonable extension of the suffrage will take in all 
whose conscious competency prompts the demand for admis- 
sion within the voting circle ; and so the question will be 
settled for atime, When capacity is further developed, and 
a further demand for admission is made, the matter will have 
to be again considered and again settled; but that will prob- 
ably not be in our time, 

Another fallacy—the paternity of which pertains to Mr. 
Lowe—is that the existing conditions of obtaining the suffiage 
are so easily complied with that all who desire it may, by a 


little self-denial, obtain the franchise. In other words, and | 


as Mr. Lowe has himself expressed it, if the working men 
who demand votes would pay a reasonable sum for house 
accommodation for themselves and their families, votes would 
be theirs as ® matter of fact, In boroughs, a man who pays 
£10 a year for his house, has lived in it for a year, and has 
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paid his rates, is put upon the register as a matter of course ; 
and the question is asked, “Why don’t all who wish votes 
comply with these conditions) Ten pounds a year—four 
shillings, or, with rates, say five shillings, per weck—is not a 
mighty sum to ask you to expend for the lodging of your 
family, and securing the privilege of citizenship to boot? Why 
don’t you spend it?” The answer is simple. The money is so 
spent—and more too—in the case of almost every working 
man in London and cther large towns ; but the “ privilege" does 
not follow the expenditure. From the great value of land, and 
for other reasons, large houses come to be built. These are 
occupied not as separate holdings, but as lodgings. Lodgers are 
not rated; and, as registration is made to depend upon rating, 
of course lodgers are not registered, and they have no votes, 
whatever be the amount of rent they pay. Thus Mr. Lowe's 
fallacy, and the sneer at working men which it covers, are easy 
of answer, Will Mr. Lowe confer a vote on every man who 
pays £10 and upwards in rent, under whatever name the pay- 
ment is made and whatever may be the nature of the holding ? 
If so, he may then be entitled to sneer at those working men 
who fail to comply with the condition ; but until the chance 
is offered, his argument is of none effect, 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES was safely delivered of a daughter on Wednes- 
day morning, and her condition is unaffected by an attack of rheumatism 
from which she has been suffering. 

THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES will visit Denmark in May next, 
in order to be present at the twenty-fifth anniversary of the marriage of the 
King and Queen on the 28th of that month, and the occasion is to be one of 
great rejoicing. Besides their Royal Highnesses, tle King of Greece and 
the Hereditary Grand Duke of Russia and the Grand Duchess are to be 
present. 


THE LORD MAYOR has invited the Prince and Princess of Wales, the 
Duke of Edinburgh, and other distinguished persons, to a déjefiner at the 
Mansion House, at the close of the annual meeting of the Royal National 
Life-boat Institution, on the 28th inst., over which his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales has kindly promised to preside. 


THE EARL OF DERBY has summoned a meeting of his supporters, to be 
held at his house on Monday afternoon next, at two o'clock, 

THE DUKE OF RICHMOND and the Duke of Rutland have been appointed 
Knights of the Garter, 

Miss GLYN (Mrs. E. 8, Dallas) has, it ie understood, accepted an engage- 
ment at Drury Lane Theatre, 

MR. CHARLES LEVER, the well-known author, who has for some years 
filled the post of Consul at Spezzia, has been appointed by Lord Stanley 
Consul at Trieste, 

M. CARPEAUX, the sculptor, has just finished a marble bust of the Prince 
Imperial, which has been placed in the Gallery of Diana, at the Tuileries, 

ON 81, VALENTINE'S Day 600,000 legters passed through the London 
Post Office. 

THE RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT has decided on obliterating the name of 
Poland. From April next the name of “ Kingdom of Po.and” wili be 
replaced by that of ** The Military District of Warsaw.” 

A MEETING OF THE LIBERAL MEMBERS of the House of Commons, 
fixed for Thursday last, has beeu postponed until Tuesday next. This step 
is taken in order that the meeting may be in possession of the explanations 
promised by the Government on Monday next betore they decide on the 
course to be taken with a view to the settlement of the question of Reform, 

THE LORDS OF SHE TREASURY, with the view of relieving the great 
distress prevailing at the east end of London, have given authority to the 
War Department to deliver 1000 (ous uf iron fit for the manufacture of guns 
to the Millwall Ironworks Company. 

THE Doe Tax of 5s, per year, instead of 12s., will commence on April 1. 
In the year ending March 31 the net sum realised was £219,913, against 
£210,330 in the preceding year, showing an increase of £8983, 

A REYORM MEETING in Manchester, on Tuesday, adopted a proposal 
to raise a guarantee fund of £50,000 to continue the agitation, No less 
than £10,800 was subscribed on the spot, 

CaPTAIN CORRANCE, Conservative, has been elected for East Suffolk, in 
place of Sir K. Kerrison, by a majority of 371 over his opponent, Colonel 
Adair.—At Colcheater, Mr, Karslake, Q.C. (Conservative), has been re- 
turned by a majority of 86 over Dr. Brewer (Liberal), 


St. MauwTIN'’s HALL, in Long-acre, it ia stated, has been purchased bya 
gentleman, who only awaits some settlement of the theatrical licensing laws 
to convert it into a theatre, 

ACUPRESSURE is now established as the rule of practice in the Aberdeen 
Hospital, with great success. Under it the whole process of healing 
occupies hours or days, instead of weeks of dressing, and discomfort, and 
suffering. 

A JAPANESE METAL CANNON, weighing 5} tons, and a mortar, weighing 
22 cwt., have arrived at the Gunwharf, Portsmouth, from Woolwica, “a 
prevent from her Majesty to the borough of Portsmouth.” A proper site is 
being prepared for mounting these valuable trophies of war on the 
Esplanade at Southsea, 


MR. GATHORNE HARDY's BILL in reference to the poor-law administra- 
tion of London does not meet with universal acceptance. A special meeting 
of the Marylebone guardians was held on Monday to discuss it, and strong 
objections were urged to some parts of the measure. Eventually it was 
resolved to appoint a deputation to wait upon Mr, Hardy in reference to the 
bill, 


THE TICHBORNE BARONETCY CaSE, which has created so much interest, 
not only throughout Hampshire, but in many parts of the country, is 
apparently set at rest. There seems to be no louger any doubt that the 
person who claims to be the Baronet and owner of the estate, near Alsford, 
is the real Sir Koger Tichborne. On Friday the church beils rang out # 
merry peal in honour of bis arrival at the estate. 

HIGH-SOUNDING DESIGNATIONS are fast dispiacing the simple ones 
which have hitherto served for certain callings, Hairdressers are now, 
and have long been, * capillary artists ;" confectioners are “ artists in 
sugar,” clerks are * attachés ;” and bagmen now inscribe on their cards, 
“ representatives of commerce.” 

At the forthcoming Assizes for North and South Lancashire, there will 
be a Koman Catholic Judge (Mr. Justice Slee), a Roman Catholic High 
Sheriff, and a Roman Catholic Under Sheriff. This is the first time such 
an event ever occurred in the county of Lancaster, or, indeed, in any county in 
England, since the Reformation, 


M. GIROLAMO SCOLA, proprietor of the celebrated Villa del Galcotto, 
near Lecco, on the Lake of Como, and possessor of an immense fortune, has 
just blown out his brains. The cause is attributed to grief at having lost 9 
small sum of money. When, after his daath, the authorities came to make 
an examination ot his house, they found there upwards of 200,000f. in gold 
alone, 

DISEASES of a malignant febrile character are on the increase at St, 
Petersburg, and some cases of cholera have occurred. In some instances, 
illnesses originating in fever have terminated in cholera. Various sanitary 
measures are being adopted by the city authorities. 


ARRESTS continue to be made on board the English steamer upon its 
arrival at Dublin, and several more persons have been taken invo custody at 
Limerick, where the barrack wall was found to have been undermined, 
The Lord Lieutenant delivered « speech at the Lord Mayor's banquet on 
Tuesday night, in which he significantly remarked that in punishing the 
Fenians a distinction would be made between the foreign emissaries and their 
credulous dupes, 

A DEPUTATION OF PoOR-LAW GUARDIANS waited upon Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy on Wednesday and presented a statement setting forth their ob- 
jections to some of the provicions of his Metropolitan Sick Poor Bill, They 
object, among other things, to the new mode of constituting the boards of 
guardians. Mr, Hardy pointed out to the deputation how some of the pro- 
visions of his bill had been misunderstood by them, and promised to give 
their representations as to other matters his best consideration, 


THE ARMY EsTIMATES.—The total sum asked for in the Army 
Estimates, which were published on Weduesday, is £14,752,200, being an 
increase of £412,200 over that of the previous year. Thw increase is chiefi 
in the charges for the effective services (£12 625,900, as against £12,224,700 
| for 1866-7), the estimates for the non-effective services being only some 
| £11,000 more than last year. To the numerical strength of the Army, 

which it is proposed shall be 139,163, there is an addition of only eleven 
| men, ‘There is an increase of £60,300 for the pay of the Army; £155,200 
| for the commissariat and movement of troops; £115,600 for clothing and 

supplies ; £12,900 for the volunteers ; £3000 for the pensioners and arm 
reserve force ; and £56,700 for manufacturing departments and materials 
for warlike stores, 
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THE JAPANESE JUGCLERS. 
THE troupe of Japanese jugglers 
~ Hall ena of seus a PLben persons of all ages and both sexes. 
Their personal appearance is more peculiar than beautiful; yet they 
have a bright, intelligent expression, h go 
and good-natured, They have shaven heads, pigtails, flat faces, 
small eyes, and no noses to speak of. Some of them wear dresses 
of costly fabric, curiously embroidered in tissue of gold; and they 
all look ‘as if they had walked out of a japanned tea-tray of colossal 
proportions, The tricks and evolutions which the illustrious 
strangers went through, on first making their appearance in London, 
were not very numerous nor very varied in character, but they were 
performed with singular neatness and dexterity. Each performer 
wore a ecarf while engaged in his feats of legerdemain ; and all the 
time he was so employed three or four of his comrades kept wailing 
in discordant voices, and playing, with more energy than harmony, 
upon instruments presumed to be musical, Among the vocal “ artists 
the most remarkable was a very small child of doubtful sex, dressed 
gorgeously, who sang with astonishing fervour and gusto a melody 
set to some such tune as that which proved fatal to the life of an old 
cow. A spinning-top is one of the chief instruments of magic with 
these Japanese jugglers. They spin a top in mid-air, catch it spin- 
ning as it comes down upon the top of a stick held in the mouth, 
and keep it spinning under circumstances of incredible difficulty. 
It looks like a living thing, and obeys their behests as implicitly, 
spinning up and down a long stick which is flourished swiftly in the 
air, then along the out-stretched arms and across the back of the 
juggler, then upon the ridge of an open fan, and finally upon the 
edge of a sword. When the top totters or “swoons, as boys 
call it, the whiff from a fan restores its equilibrium. Both male 
and female performers delight in these spinning-top tricks, 
executing them with expertness and precision. The “ butterfly 
illusion” is not the grub, as naturalists might suppose, but simply a 
scrap of white paper ingeniously twisted to the shape and semblance 
of a butterfly by Asi-Kitchi-San, who by means of a couple of fans 
keeps it flying through the air and hovering over flowers with so 
accurate an imitation of nature that anyone at a distance might 
mistake the artificial for the living insect. Presently the wizard 
manufactures a second butterfly, and then the two go fluttering to- 
gether, or settling down upon one object or another, just as butter- 
flies may be seen to do that are born in a bower. The subtlety of 
touch and unerring accuracy of sight displayed in the execution of 
this feat make it one of the prettiest and most amusing of all. 
Finally, the wizard tears his radiant insects into pieces and scatters 
the fragments in the air, in tragic illustration of the evanescence 
of all lovely things, The acrobatic performances, however, are 
the most novel features of the entertainment, and will probably 
awaken the greatest interest. Frikell and Stodare have made Lon- 
doners rather fastidious in matters of legerdemain, There is more 
scope for variety in gymnastics, and here the Japanese do things 
both novel and ingenious, One of the company hangs by his crooked 
knees from a cross-bar erected over a scaffolding at a great distance 
from the floor. While in this perilous posture, with his head down- 
wards, he holds in his hands a green cane stem some 10 or 12 ft. 
long. Up and down this stick one of his comrades runs with the 
agility of a squirrel, swinging swiftly to and fro, throwing himself 
into the most difficult of attitudes, and hanging on by the “skin of 
his teeth,” as the saying goes. At last the bamboo breaks at a knot, 
apparently by accident, causing some sensation among the audience 
for the safety of the acrobat, who, however, catches a rope that is 
flung to him and is landed right enough. 


CLOSING OF CITY CHURCHES. 


A Goop many of the churches in the city of London—in the 
business portions of the City proper, that is—are in the position of 
having no congregations to worship in them; of being, in fact, 
useless, The removal of churches, however, is always a difficult and 
delicate operation, especially in a quarter so Conservative of old 
laws, old customs, and old privileges, if not of old buildings, as the 
City of London. All merely secular attempts to make the churches 
follow the worshipers, who had located themselves in the outskirts 
of the metropolis, were of course strenuously resisted ; and, although 
one or two edifices had to make way for improvements, it was not till 
the Bishop of London took up the matter that anything like con- 
currence in the project for demolishing useless churches and re- 
erecting them elsewhere was obtained. Even then, however, there 
was great delay, for though Bishop Tait’s Union of Benefices Act 
was passed in 1857, only during the present month has the first 
instance of the application of its provisions been witnessed. A 
special service was held in the parish church of St. Mary Somerset, 
on the north side of Upper Thames-street and the corner of Old 
Fish-street-hill, on the morning of the Ist inst. This edifice received 
its second name from the ancient church being built near to Summer's 
Hithe, or janding-place. It is described by a contemporary as “a 
large, square, ike structure, with no pretension to ecclesiastical 
properties of any kind, and with scarcely any parishioners.” It bad 
connected with it the parish of St. Mary Mounthaw and that of St. 
Nicholas Olave, neither of whose churches was rebuilt after their 
destruction by the Great Fire of London, With the consent of all 
parties concerned, St. Mary Somerset has been closed, The 
greatest care will be taken of the remains of the dead, of the monu- 
ments, and of all that has become the subject of sacred associa! ions. 
The building will be removed, and instead of this church another 
bearing its name will be erected in the thickly-peopled district of 
St. Mary, Hoxton; while the spiritual wants of all who live in 
this parish will be provided for by the Rector of what has now 
become the united rectory of St. Nicholas Cole Abbey with St. 
Nicholas Olave, and St. Mary Somerset with St. M: hensthow. 
The scheme also provides that the church of St. Nicholas Cole 
—_ shall henceforth be the parish church of the united parishes. 
St. Mary Somerset was built by Wren in 1595, having a square 
tower, with eight es 120 ft. in height. 

The other old church, in which the last service took place on the 
morning of the 8th inst., is St. Benet’s, Gracechurch-street, rebuilt 
by Wren after the Great Fire, and situated at the corner of 
Gracechurch-street and Fenchurch-street. The church tower at the 
north-west angle is surmounted by a cupola, from which rise small 
porches, bearing an ugly spire. The north wall has five window- 
openings, with Wren’s favourite circular lights, and is crowned 
by a cornice and balustrade ; — of tower and spire, 149 ft. 

ere was formerly a large gi clock dial, extending nearly 
as far as the middle of the street. This dial and chimes 
- — os a. b oar < the church is but 60 ft. 
in length an t. in width; a in apartment, with ined 
ceiling, crossed by bands, It a@ small gallery my the 
west end, but no organ, The altar-piece is of carved oak, 
adorned with gilding and pictures of Moses and Aaron; the wall 
above is — with drapery and “glory.” The parish has been 
united with that of All Hallows, Lombard-street, which has a fine 
charch, equal in all respects to the wants of the united the 
Rev. Charles Mackenzie, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
being the Rector. From the proceeds of the site of St. Benet’s, stated 
to be worth from £40,000 to £50,000, and the sale of the materials, 
a church dedicated to 8%. Benet will be built and endowed in one of 
the most thickly inhabited districts of Stepney. The widening of 
the entrance of Fenchurch-street by the removal of the church will 
be a great improvement to the City, and will prevent many of the 

accidents to which foot passengers have always been ex at the 
junction of the two streets. For this pu the Commissioners of 
seid are stated to have agreed to pay £3000 for a small piece of 

e site, 


THE GROSS PUBLIC INCOME OF THE UNITED KINGDOM in the year 
ending Sept. 30, 1866, was £68,460,142 5s, 3d. The total ordinary expendi- 
ture was £2,253,090 178, 10d, less; but, as £400,000 was spent for fortifica- 
tions, the excess of income over expenditure during the year is reduced to 
£1,855,090 178. 10d. The balances in the exchequer on Sept. 30 last 
amounted to 3,790,532 193, 2d, 


ow performing at St. Martin's | 


and seem both good-humoured | 
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what says our friend in the Atlantic Monthly 2—“ No matter how 
fervently he may have been praying supernaturalism, he preaches pure 
cause and effect. His general way of discoursing [upon Religion] 
would satisfy the most rationalised mind, and yet it does not appear 
to offend the most orthodox.” : 

Exactly what I told your readers, Mr. Editor, long ago; only I 
didn’t express the surprise this writer appears to feel at the fact that 
the “orthodox” are not “ offended.” r. Editor, do you remember 
what Monna Brigida said to Romola? “Well, it this is being a 
Piagnone, I’ve been taking peas for paternosters! Step in at the 
door, and it’s a sin—come down the chimney, and you ’re welcome, it 
seems. Sant’ Iddio!” Exactly! Those who disdain to “come down 
the chimney ” may perhaps be excused for a little bitterness when 
they find the practice in such favour. ; 

he writer in the Atlantic Monthly goes on to give an account of 
a social “ prayer-meeting” at Mr. Beecher’s :— 

Another brother rose. The new speaker was not inclined to admit the 
explanation suggested by the pastor. ‘ Suppose,’’ said he, ‘* we were to see 
aman in imminent danger of immediate destruction, and there was one 
way of escape, and but one, which we eaw and he did not, should we feel any 
delicacy in running up to him and urging him to fly for his life? Is it not 
a want of faith on our part that causes the reluctance and hesitation we all 
feel in urging others to avoid a peril so much more momentous ?” 

Mr. Beecher said the cases were not para'lel. Lrreligious persons, he 

remarked, were not in imminent danger of immediate death ; they might 
die to-morrow ; but in all probability they would not, and an ili-timed or 
injudicious admonition might for ever repel them. We must accept the 
doctrine of probabilities, and act in accordance with it in this particular, as 
in all others. 
Now, most people would agree that it would be wrong to atop the 
first man one met, and preach at him; and most of us would 
respect at least the honesty of another possible answer to the ques- 
tion ; but the sublime impudence of this answer shuts one up almost, 
But pray notice—1, it sounds clever and proper ; 2, it has a scientific 
twang with it; and, 3, it jumps with the inclinations of the 
majority of people. This is the sort of thing that goes down every- 
where. Plenty of metaphor— bright, but no matter how incorrectly 
applied ; sudden new constructions of old ideas, clever, startling, 
and neatly turned ; these high-spiced matters flung profusely into 
otherwise acceptable (however discordantly put) matter will make 
a great popular reputation—and honeycomb and relax with subtle, 
inexpressible doubts and suspicions three-fourths of the minds that 
come in the way of their influence. This last is, of course, a trifle. 

Any one who is fond of studying likenesses and tracing re- 
semblances may be interested by the new profile portrait (photo- 
graph) of Miss Ingelow. It presents a striking, though delicate, 
resemblance to Oliver Goldsmith; and a student of the lady's 
poetry—a student, not a mere reader of it—will deeply feel the 
significance of this fact. 


THE LOUNGER AT THE CLUBS. 

THERE were fifty-one members of Parliament at the Grosvenor 
dinner, or dinners ; and if all these could be depended upon to fol- 
| low the banner of the noble Earl in the battle that is toward, the 
Ear! would be clearly master of the situation, and might dictate 
terms to Tories, Whigs, and Radicals. But all these cannot be de- 
pended on. Many of them were invited they knew not why ; and, 
as the noble Earl's dinners are famed, they went. Still, it is thought 
that the Moderatists have increased in numbersof late. Indeed, one 
of the chiefs of the Adullamites boasts that they can even now dic- 
tate terms. It is said, though, that Mr. Lowe can hardly now be 
numbered amongst the men of the Cave. They go for a moderate 
Reform. He, consistently enough with all his utterances of late, 
declares against all change—or rather, against all extension of the 
suffrage. ee 

What policy Gladstone and his followers will adopt is still un- 
settled, and will not be settled till they know what the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will propose. He will reveal his scheme on Monday, 
and on Tuesday the Liberals will assemble to settle their policy at 
Mr. Gladstone's house, The general opinion is that no serious 
attempt will be made to prevent the House going into Committee on 
the resolutions. But a few Radicals are for war to the knife, and 
want to move an amendment on the motion that the Speaker do now 
leave the chair. The former, surely, is the better policy. The latter 
would savour of unfairness, and be altogether inconsistent with the 
professions of the Liberals to consider the Government proposition 
without prejudice. But, what is more to the purpose, if an amend- 
ment were proposed, it would certainly be defeated, and a defeat 
would damage the Gladstone party. Better, as some say, to let 
the Conservative get entangled among the pitfalls and morasses of 
a Committee than attempt to fight him on the open plain—attack 
him in detail rather than hazard a pitched battle, On the question 
of going into Committee, all his party and all the moderates would 
rallyround him. But in Committee, on some of the important reso- 
lutions, many of his friends would desert him. 

There is a rumour that Disraeli has submitted his scheme to her 
Majesty, who has been graciously pleased to assent to it; and it is 
further whispered that the qualification for boroughs is to be a 
ratal of £6, and for counties a ratal of £10. But, as a counterpoise to 
this, the principle of cumulating votes is to be added. Thus voters 
may give all their votes to one man; or, in places which have more 
than two representatives—in places having three, for example, like 
Herefordshire—they may give one man two votes and another one, 
oralltoone. This is quite a new principle, and ought to be well 
considered before adoption. It is, as you see, a plan for getting 
minorities represented; and, as there are in the aggregate 
of boroughs more Tory minorities than Liberal, this system 
would in boroughs ‘strengthen the Tory party. But in 
counties there are more Liberal minorities, and in counties, 
therefore, the Liberals would gain strength, There are, though, 
more boroughs than counties ; and on the whole, it would seem, the 
Tories would be gainers, But the Radicals would gain, for this 
reason: In scores of boroughs there is a Radical party not strong 
enough to return a member ; but if the Radical party could, in such 
cases, each give two votes to their man, he would stand a chance of 
getting in. The principal losers by such a system would be the 
Whigs. Does Disraeli contemplate, I wonder, the ruin of the old 
Whig party? Let us see how this plan might act in London, 
which returns four members, Suppose there were in the field a 
Tory, three Whigs, and a Radical. The Tory wovld be safe, 
and the Radical would certainly have a Pv’ f chance; and if 
he should win a seat, London, instead of returning, as now, four 
Whigs, would return one Tory, two Whigs, and a Radical. I hardly 
think that this scheme will find favour in the House; there are so 
many men who know that if it were to be adopted their saddles 
would soon be empty. Mr. John Stuart Mill has given notice of an 
amendment recommending the plan. Mr, Henry Baillie has placed 
a notice on the books that he shall move that no voter shall give 
more than one vote however many representatives may have to be 
returned, The policy of this I cannot, for the life of me, see. It would 
destroy all itions; but what other material change it would make 
Mr. Baillie, perhaps, will explain when he moves his amendment, 

Mr. Gordon is to be the new Lord Advocate for Scotland, in the 

lace of Mr. Patton, who is, or is to be,a Judge. But the new 

rd Advocate can find no seat in Parliament, and therefore the 
Government can hardly venture upon much Scotch legislation. 
But no matter; Scotland will not, I venture to say, be much 
the worse governed. On the whole, I think that we here in 
England would not be much the worse if the iaw-makers would 
hold their hand for a year or two, or, at least, slacken their pace. 
Suppose, instead of adding to our laws, they were to consolidate them, 
reduce them to an intelligible code, like the celebrated Code Napoleon ? 

Many of your readers may bear in mind the name of Frank 
Vizetelly, who was the artist and correspondent of the ILLUSTRATED 
Times during the campaign of 1859 in Northern Italy. I notice in 
All the Year Round, of last week, an article written by him, 
entitled, ‘“‘ Underground to Richmond,” descriptive of his expe- 
periences during the great struggle which divided the northern and 
southern sections of America. He at that period occupied the 
position of artist and correspondent of your contemporary, the 
Illustrated London News. 


| 


THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

Mr. Palgrave Simpson’s new farce, “ An Atrocious Criminal,” pro- 
duced at the OLyMPic on Monday last, serves a useful purpose in 
bringing Mr. John Clayton, a young actor of promise, more promi- 
nently before the public than he has hitherto been at this theatre. 
I do not think that Mr. my ore line of parts is, property speaking, 
in the boisterous, voluble, hairbrained, rattling characters that we 
associate with the name of Mr. Charles Matthews; and the part he 
has to play in “ An Atrocious Criminal” is precisely one of these, 
But Mr. Clayton played the part—a very difficult one—with much 
spirit and self-possession, and fairly earned the “call” with which 
he was greeted at the fall of the curtain, Of the farce itself I can- 
not speak very favourably. Its original was probably German, 
translated into French, and thence, by Mr. Simpson, into English. 
It is cumbersome in structure, and in detail unintelligible. I could 
just make out that Mr. Clayton was anxious throughout the piece, 
to obtain, for some reason which did not reach me, admission to a 
certain room which only criminals of the deepest dye were permitted 
toenter. In order to qualify for admission, Mr. Ciayton endeavours 
to commit a murder and run away with an elderly spinster, and 
either succeeds or does not succeed ({ could not quite understand 
which) in his object. 

“Not a Bad Judge” and “A Comical Countess” are shortly to 
take the places of “ London Assurance” and ‘“ A Romantic Idea” 
in the Olympic bills. Mr, Robertson’s new piece will probably be 
played at the St. JAMEs's on Saturday week. Mr. Byron's burlesque 
of “Esmeralda” is to be revived at the STRAND, with new 
scenery and dresses; and his famous “ Maid and the Magpie ”—the 
burlesque that really established his name as a successful burlesque- 
writer—is to be revived, next week, at the PRINCE OF WALES'S, 
This revival will a special interest, inasmuch as Miss Wilton, 
who had determined to secede from burlesque for good and all, has 
been induced to appear once more in her famous character of Pippo. 
Mr. Byron’s drama, “One Hundred Thousand Pounds,” will, 1 be- 
lieve, be played with the burlesque, instead of “ Ours,” the lengthened 
career of which is drawing to a close, Of the Webb performance, on 
Thureday, at Drury Lanz, I must epeak next week. “ Lord 
Dundreary Married and Done For” has been revived at the 
HayMARKET; and “ Lost in London” is still “in active preparation” 
at the ADELPHI. 

I hear that the ever-busy Savage Club is about to organise an 
amateur performance of a miscellaneous description for the benefit of 
a near relative of the late clever young artist, Paul Gray, and one 
whe was entirely dependent upon him forsupport. If one fiftieth of 
those who have derived much gratification from the creatious of his 
graceful fancy are present at this performance, the old lady will be 
placed in a position of independence for the rest of her life. But the 
fact that the performance 1s organised by the Savage Club is proof 
enough, if proof were wanting, that its object is a thoroughly worthy 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 

I have just found, Mr, Editor, in the At/antie Monthly, a curious 
and totally unexpected confirmation of something which I said 
about Dr. Henry Ward Beecher, of New York, some time ago, ia 
reviewing a book of extracts intended for the assistance of preachers. 
In one thing, indeed, this article leaves me unsupported. Upon 
that point I refer myself to a higher tribunal ; for, though the writer 
in the Atlantic Monthly shows a strong clear head and a strong 
clever pen, his writing has none of the higher qualities which show, 
even in trifling turns of thought or phrase, that a writer's place is 
somewhere above the salt at the table of the gods. Perhaps you 
may remember that I wrote with bitter indignation at finding Mr. 
Beecher quoted in the same category with Jeremy Taylor and Thomas 
Fuller, or, rather, put over their heads, You see, Mr, Editor, the 
majority of religious minds in our day are in a peculiar position. 
They hold their creeds with a somewhat relaxed p, and they have 
hazy views about the most serious of topics. ow to make up for 
the loss of the old hardness and definiteness of view?—that is 
the question. Now, the best of these minds feel an instinctive 
leaning towards the poetry of religion; and they demand, from the 
pulpit and in religious literature, a perpetual succession of pleasant 
shocks, oy ee pretty pone with a tingle or a tickle in 
them; something scientific, or poetic, or wonderful, jumbled up 
with a moral or religious idea, and presented in a semi-epigrammatic, 
musical shape. Plain, wholesome bread and wine do not content 
them; they want spiritual / rs—not to say drams, Now, 
deliverances like those of Mr, her exactly meet thia appetite. 
What I said before I repeat—the difficulty with a clever writer is, 
not to find these pretty things to say, but to find the conscience and 
the moral courage to — them out, so fast do they come of 
themselves. I will reel off for any publisher (reel off is the proper 
word) writing like Mr, Beecher’s as fast as he can print it—upon condi- 
tion that he will let me advertise in the Times afterwards that I 
have deliberately hoaxed the market by producing work that is like 
a beautiful woman with a skeleton of cartilage. She looks charming 
as she lies—airs of heaven are on her brow and almost wings at her 
flowing sides ; but a poy crosses my mind, as I look, that there 
is something wrong. “ Don't disturb her !” says the lover of spiritual 
phantasy; “she is so beautiful!” But I insist, for my part, on 
examining her spine, I stand her up. She drops like a doll. 

The precise point as to which the Atlantic Monthly supports me 
so unexpectedly is this. In the review in question I said what most 
readers would fancy must be quite incorrect—namely, that in the 
extracts from Mr, her before me, I found statements of opinion 
which would be very well in the mouth of Professor Huxley, but 
which could not possibly be made to cohere with any scheme of 
doctrine or life in which the supernatural formed an element, Now, 


THE ESTERHAZY JEWELS,—This extraordinary collection of ornaments 
80 well known for a long succession of years in the various Courts of Europe 
has recently been purchased of the trustees of the late Prince Paul 
Esterhazy by Mr. Boore, jeweller,in the Strand ; and they may now be seen, 
by private invitation, at his establishment, These jewels were first dis- 
played in their collected form at the coronation of 


artistic display. The collection is abundantly calculated to repay a visit, 
ae Boore may be congratulated upon having secured euch an addition 
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FINE ARTS. | 

THE EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF FEMALE ARTISTS. | 

Tuk Society of Female Artists, which was reorganised three years 
ago and appears to have been considerably invigorated by the pro- 
cess, again opens its exhibition at the G: ery of the Architectural 
Society, in nduit-street. It should by this time be rising into | 
notice, for it has much to recommend it, beyond the fact that it offers 
a legitimate exercise for those feminine i 
too ‘much of late on other galleries. Ve have little doubt that the 
society would make even more rapid strides to popularity of the right 
sort if its committee of management could be induced to see that a 
smaller gallery, with, consequently, a smaller and more carefully 
selected exhibition, would do it more credit than the present 
large and somewhat unequal collection, We should also recom- 
mend that the present ambitious attempt to divide the 
gallery into water-colour drawings and ‘oil paintings” should 
not be persisted in, Ladies can not only succeed, but succeed 
admirably, in water colour; but oil is a medium in which few, if 
any, can attain proficiency ; and a bad oil colour is the very 
reverse of ‘a thing of beauty and a joy for ever.” The few really 
good pictures in oils to be found in the present exhibition might 
have occupied the places of honour on the walls, and the host of 
inferior works might have been excluded with immense advantage. 
If we had to judge of the progress of the society by the water 
colours only, we should be able to say that we see great improve- 
ments on former years. But, just as in making a circuit of the gal- 
lery our estimate was at once lowered on coming to the oil paintings, 
so our verdict on the whole exhibition is not so laudatory as it might 
have been but for some eighty or ninety inferior works on canvas, 

Having candidly expressed our opinion as to the shortcomings of 
the society, with the hope that our hints will be understood to 
proceed from a truly friendly wish for its success, we may proceed 
to speak of whét is meritorious. Having said that the ladies, as a 
body, fail in oil painting, we hasten to admit that some of the best 
things in the gallery belong to that class. Miss Kate Swift's 
“ Orphans” (219) is an admirable work, full of the tenderest feeling 
and poetry, and excellent in execution. Two children—a boy about 
twelve and a girl of seven—stand alone in the world, beside the 
newly-made grave in which the departing villagers (who go away 
and leave the children with their sorrow) have laid their last- 
surviving parent, ‘“ An Interior” (192), by the same lady, shows 
many high qualities. Miss E. Brownlow has been a trifle too 
ambitious in her ‘ Conscript’s Departure” (212); but there is much 
to commend init. Perhaps the chief thing Miss Browlow has to 
attend to is the blackness of her shadows, which destroys the purity 
of colour. Miss Jekyll contributes an admirable pony, “ Quiet to 
Ride or Drive,’ of which some of our best animal-painters 
would have no need to be ashamed. When she goes beyond 
portraiture this lady is not so happy. In her “Jehu” (285), spirited 
and clever as it is, we cannot overlook the want of Pee apn 
between the heads and forelegs of the horses, Mrs, Lee Bridell has 
one or two rather slight works on the walls, but would have done 
herself and the society better justice if she had sent some more- 
finished canvases, Miss Helen Coode’s ‘On Guard” (232) is clever, 
and tells its story well. Miss E, Thompson's “Study of Horses in 
Sunshine”’ (218) is noticeable for the happy rendering of the sun- 
light. The horses, too, are well drawn; but, on the whole, there is 
a crudeness which detracts from the effect. “ Wild Fruit” and 
“ Adeline” (220, 221), by Miss Edith Dunn, are very pleasing, and 
give us a more favourable impression of that lady’s powers than the 
wood-engravings which have ap with her vame in some of the 
magazines. Mrs, Herring’s “ Farmyard” (205), Mrs. J. W. Brown’s 
“Tu Perthshire” (219), and Miss Williams's “ Brookside” (190) 
comprise all the noticeable pictures in the oil-painting catalogue, 

A charming little sketch of “A Doe and Fawns, Forest of 
Fontainebleau” (64), by Rosa Bonheur, claims by merit, no less 
than courtesy, the first mention among the general works in the ex- 
hibition, A work which will be regarded with interest, rather on 
account of its associations, is the Countess of Westmoreland’s ‘“‘ Duke 
of Wellington Writing his Despatch at Waterloo the Night after the 
Battie.” 

* Reconciliation” (150), by Mdme. Noa, is gracefully treated, and 
drawn with unusual breadth and freedom of line. Miss Marguerite 
Rayner contributes some fine interiors, which show that her grasp 
of art is strengthening rapidly. *‘ Isfield Church” (63), “ Arlington 
Church” (91), and a second view of “Istield” (136), are works of 
sterling merit, showing a mastery of material as weil as a close study 
of nature. The painting of the window in the last-named picture is 
remarkably good. 

Mdme. Bodichon exhibits some broad, sketchy, but suggestive 
Algerian scenes. She catches effects and realises characteristics ; 
but we should be glad to see some finished works of hers. It is easy 
for dash to degenerate into slapdash, and it is not always easy tosay 
were “ breadth” ends and “slovenliness” begins, 

We may note, among the meritorious landscapes, Miss Croft’s 
“ Mill” (5), Miss Bell's * Uri” (8), Miss Louise Rayner’s “ Minster” 
(29), Miss Gastineau’s “ Near Oban” (49), and Miss Deakin’s 
“ Kvening” (133), Some sketches by Mrs, Hussey, “ From Nature” 
(111, 121, 128) are among the best things in the gallery. They 
suggest to us, apropos of what we said touching the slightness of 
Mdme. Bodichon's pictures, that there is a sketchiness which implies 
power to do more, as well as a sketchiness which seems to have 
reached the limit beyond which weakness lies, 

Miss 8, 8S, Warren's “ On the Thames” (151) and her “ Evening on 
the Loddon” (77) are fine pictures, ‘“ A Portrait” (139) by Miss A. 
Burgess is full of character; and Miss Walter’s “Summer” (127) 
and “Autumn” (120) sre two admirable examples of fruit-and- 
flower painting. Miss Agnes Bouvier contributes a pleasing “ Dia 
di Festa” (154), “Dia ai Trabajo” (148), and a pretty “New 
Dolly” (48), “ The Last of the Season” (28), by Miss James, is a 
very fine study of chrysanthemums, ‘ Muscat Grapes” (62), by 
H.C., and “ Lilies” (109), by J. D., also merit a passing word of praise, 

Miss Claxton’s “ Vigil” (87), in which a woman is weeping on a 
grave, at midnight, surrounded by spectres, after the new Pepperian 
method, which this lady seems to have patented, is a piece of sickly 
sentimentality. It would have been nothing without the ghosts; 
with them, it is an instance of bad taste, which is remarkable in a 
lady who can appreciate the ludicrous, and that Miss Claxton can is 
proved when we come to the screens. “The Courtship of Sir Charles 
Grandison” (259) is an admirable bit of caricature. 

Oa the screens Miss F, Claxton appears to advantage in “ Santa 
Dolores” (256) and “Country Sketches” (280), though not quite 
so happy in her “ Moved On” (364), which was a difticult subject 
to treat. “A Shady Lane” (357), by K. N.; “Castel Gandolio” 
(359), by Mrs, Francis ; “ A Study ” (302), by Miss E, Martin; and 
Miss Louise Rayner’s “‘ Durham” (301), with some more Algerian 
notes by Miss Bridell and Mdme. Bodichon, are the chief things 
noticeable in this department, The sculpture has no very high 
pretensions, but is very creditable, 

STATISTICS OF ARTISANS AND THE SUFFRAGE.—On March 4 Earl 
Russel will move, in the House of Lords, that an humble address be pre- 
sented to her Majesty praying that there be laid before the House :— 
“1. A list in alphabetical order of the cities and boroughs in England and 
Wales returning members to Parliament previously to the passing of the 
Act 2 and 3 Will. 1V., cap. 45, and stating the nature of the suffrage existing 
in each city and borough. 2. A return showing the number of electors in 
each city and borough in England and Wales for 1865-6, classed according 
to the several qualifications in respect of which they are entitled to vote; 
fud the number of such electors who come within the description of 
mechanics, artisans, and other persons supporting themselves by daily 
Munual labour, classed in like manner. 3, The number of electors made 
out from the foregoing retarn, distinguishing those who come within the 
description of mechanics, artisans, and other persons supporting themselves 
by daily manual labour in the cities and boreughs entitled to return 
Members to Parliament before the passing of the Reform Act, and distin- 
euishing the mechanics, artisans, and other working men entitled to vote 
4s scot and lot voters, potwallopers, and other ancient right qualifications 
from those entitled to vote as freemen or as £10 occupiers. 4. A similar 
return of mechanics, artisans, &c., in cities and boroughs entitled to return 
members to Parliament for the first time by the Act 2 and 3 Will, IV., 
Cap. 46; and also in the borough of Birkenhead.” 
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Literature. 


Vittoria, By GrorGeE MEREDITH. Three vols, London: 


Chapman and Hall, 
There was an admirable dramatic article in the Zimes, some 
months since, wherein the writer suggested that the reader who 
wished to understand @ remarkably intricate plot “had better 


American Republics.” This was said in no reference to all plots, 
political or literary ; but it a that a capacity for understanding 
things Was necessary before the drama in 
hand could be approached with comfort. We will suggest that the 
advice given by the Zimes should be taken by intending readers of 
“ Vittoria,” which Mr, Meredith has made so minute, in history as 
well as in fiction, that novel-readers will speedily find themselves 
overtasked, and fling down the book even basses having given it a 
proper chance, Mr, Meredith—whose earliest book, “ Poems,” must 
be at least fifteen years old—must be old enough to know that the 
first principle of literature is, that what is written must be readable— 
else the book had better not have been written at all, Mr. 
Browning was very young when he published his “Sordello,” a 
poem which punishes his admirers to this day ; but he has reformed 
his style since, with advantage to himself and to the world. 
But . Meredith, at we know not what age, adopts the 
ae of youth! It is to be feared that his bold and vigorous novel, 
“ Vittoria,” may lose thousands of readers by being so obscure as to 
be repulsive. ihe most cultivated readers might think themselves 
aggrieved at being expected to give the necessary labour. That the 
labour would be thrown away no cultivated readers would dare to 
say ; nor would they of Mr, Browning's “Sordello;” but, consider- 
ing the enormous flood of modern literature, it is time that authors 
were taught to be a littie merciful to the public. Readers will not 
readily “ stand and deliver” much longer. “ Vittoria” reminds usof 
“ Sordello,” as much by the scene as by the intricacy of the story ; but 
Mr. Browning wrote in verse, and, in his last edition, has attempted 
something like an explanation of his story by giving a heading to 
each page, also written in rhyme. May a similar expedient worry 
Mr. Meredith in a second edition! But the books are alike prin- 
cipally because of their brilliant passages, which must surely fascinate 
readers, however much the stories may be unknown or uncared for— 
the before-mentioned “cultivated reader,’ at least, who will feel the 
poetry in Mr, Meredith’s prose whenever he is describing a splendid 
conspirator, @ woman worth loving and dying for, a landscape 
which only Shelley and Browning have so well described, or 
the confusion of puzzled oppressors with the indomitable 
gre in @ barricaded street fight. His description of “The 
hief” is a portrait which nobody who has seen the man himself 
can mistake. Others, Austrian officers and Italian gentlemen, and 
some Englishmen, must be considered imaginative, and be admired 
accordingly. The women are womanly, and always as strong, or as 
simply lovable, as is desirable. The lower classes, conspirators and 
others, are dashed in with humour and vigour; and the several 
instances of fidelity amongst the dramatis persone make 
us more than ever in love with the land. Fitcoria herself 
is a beautiful character—a singing genius, whose first appearance 
is to be the signal for the rising of all Milan againat the hated 
Austrian. But the insurgents are not well joined as Republicans 
and Monarchists. She is suspected, and she pays devotion to 
Charles Albert. She suffers, is happy, and—suifers. It is a melan- 
choly story; but the march of events carries the reader on, despite 
the tedious pages of analysis of character (generally in conversa- 
tion) already pointed out. It is too intricate, too full of incident, 
for any attempt to trace it beyond the “ what happens to” Vittoria ; 
but doughty readers must attempt the three volumes for themselves, 
Those who triumph by reaching the “ finis,” will smile proudly ; and, 
thinking of ordinary novels, will call to mind something offensive 
and complimentary concerning the difference between chalk and 
cheese, * Vittoria” has already achieved a fair reputation in the 
pages of the Fortnightly Review. 


Romances of the Old Town of Edinburgh, By ALEXANDER 
LuigHton, Author of “ Mysterious Legends of Ediuburgh,” 
“Curious Storied Traditions of Scottish Life,” &c, Edinburgh : 
W. P. Nimmo, 

Mr. Leighton tells us in his preface that “ the stories in this volume 

owe their publication to the favour extended to my book of 

legends,” If so, those who extended favour to the said book of 
legends have much toanswer for. Wecan honestly say that we have 
made several desperate efforts to read this volume, and have suc- 
ceeded in toiling through about one hundred out of its three hundred 
and odd pages—a feat, we do assure our readers, that merits some 
praise, for such a profusion of words and “ plentiful lack” of matter 
we have never before met with that we remember—except in Mr. 

Alexander Leighton’s productions. We once made a guess in these 

columns at the professional occupation of Mr. Leighton. We supposed 

him to bea Scottish “dominie” of the old school, We are now, however, 
inclined to change our mind, or at least to modify our gueas so far a3 
to suggest that he must have been “bound ’prentice” to a gold- 
beater in his youth, and that he now applies the skill in the art of 
expansion then acquired to his new vocation of bookmaker. Given 
the tiniest morsel of material for a story, and Mr. Leighton will 
hammer it out for you so as to cover any number of pages you 
please. For instance: The second tale in this book, “The Story of 
the Dead Seal,” — twenty pages, and this is what it amounts 
to:—A merchant of Edinburgh gets married, and next day proceeds 
to Glasgow on business. He receives a letter purporting to 
come from a surgeon, stating that his young wife has died suddenly 
from the bursting of a hood vonnal in the lungs. He hurries home, 
arrives there at midnight, does not go into his house, but wanders 
about all night, and on returning to his domicile in the morning, 
finds his wife well and hearty, the ul letter having been a forgery 
trated by a disappointed suitor, That is the whole affair ; and 

. Leighton might well have ejaculated to himself, when sitting 
down to com this “romance,” “Story ! God bless you, I have 
none to tell, Sir.” That is a specimen of the way in which our 
author performs his literary goldbeating. Would our readers like 
to see a few examples of the process in detail? Here are some, out 
of many we had marked. The italics are ours, and indicate words 
which we humbly submit might be omitted with advan to 
everyone save the literary goldbeater. ‘ Meanwhile, eed may 
say, while the domestic affairs,” &c., page 3; “She went to his bed- 
room door, /¢ was open, but where was Templeton? He was not 
there,” page 6; “On examining the body, they could trace the evi- 
dence of @ sword-stab through the heart,” page 9; “ Hvery one of the 
passengers hurried off, each to his home or inn,” e 22; the 
opening sentence of the “Story of Mary Brown,” which sentence 
extends to twenty-one lines, e word of which might have been 
omitted, and certainly never weukl have been missed by the reader. 

But Mr. Leighton is not content with using many words, he must have 

big ones too—e, g., ‘‘ The inmates were in wonderment and consterna- 

tion, and conduplicated evil,” page 7; “ ‘The fixedness of the muscles— 
the contrast of death to the versatile movements, which were obe- 
dient to the laugh of pleasure when he last drew indescribable joy,” 

&c., page 21; “Even as regarded Patrick Halliday and Mra. Blair, 

the moral granulation began gradually and silently to fill up the 

excavated sores in their hearts, and by-and-by it ought, by rale, to 
have come about that the cicatrices would follow, and then the 

smoothing of the covering, even to the pellucid skin,” page 48, 

There, that is surely enough, We must quit Mr, Leighton and his 

huge *‘ grauite weight of leaves,” with the remark ,that, of course, 

obscurity often accompanies this inordinate prolixity, and with, 
also, a protest against the taste of such sentences as that with 
which the first story concludes, After leading up to the inevitable 
inference that one of the characters in the story, John Menelaws, has 
been a murderer, Mr, Leighton adds :—“ I have reason to believe that 
some of the existing Menelaws are descended from this strange 
union.” The “existing Menelaws” must be men of marvellously 
meek disposition—for Scotchmen—if they do not resent this. We 
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have known many Caledonians who, had such a remark been made 
about an ancestor of theirs, would have been exceedingly likely to 
commit a breach of the peace. Perhaps it is with a prudent eye to 
such a contingency that the author vaguely dates his preface from 
“ York Lodge, Trinity.” There must be many “ York Lodges ” and 
many “ Trinities” in the three kingdoms, and the right one may not 
be easily found—unl indeed, Mr. Leighton modestly conceives 
that the “ York Lodge, Trinity,” in which he resides must needs be 
known to all mankind. 


The Political Writings of Richard Cobden, 2 vols, London : 
Ridgway. 

If the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, when he comes to be in 
office again—as some of our shrewdest politicians think he will be 
before the Budget has to be presented—wishes to reduce our 
national expenditure, aa we all suspect he does, we think we can show 
him a way. Let him get a vote of some £700, and therewith pur- 
chase 658 copies of ‘‘Cobden’s Political Writings,” and present one 
to each member of Parliament. It is likely that this seed 
will in large quantities fall upon sterile ground and bring forth no 
fruit, for there are many members of the House who read nothing 
but newspapers ; many more that wouid stiffly reject wisdom from 
Heaven if it came through Richard Cobden ; whilst others would read, 
but are so fortified aud intrenched in their old Tory prejudices that 
not even the trenchant logic of one of the soundest reasoners 
that ever argued would penetrate their stolid minds, But 
much of the seed would fall on good ground and bring forth fruit 
in abundance—to the changing of our foreign policy, thus render- 
ing our bloated armaments unnecessary, and thus, again, save millions 
in our expenditure, Let the Chancellor of the Exchequer in esse 
look to this; for it is only by attacking the cause of our expendi- 
ture that we can lower it. We are accustomed to talk of the Foreign 
Office, the War Office, and the Admiralty ; but, in truth, the three 
are one —the Foreign Office, so called, being the roof, or rather the 
head, and the War Office and the Admiralty only mere members, 
carrying out the behests of the head, If the Foreign Office would 
but keep us out of wars, the other two departments would have com- 
opaetegl little todo. But a word or two more about this work, 

t is one of the best books, to our mind, that has appeared for many 
years; and the widow of Richard Cobden, in causing these poli- 
tical writings to be collected, has done an exceedingly wise thing. 
They cannot be otherwise than a great advantage to the country, 
and they will prove # monument to her husband more lasting than 
one of brass, But will she accept a hint ortwo? The work is too 
costly. When the present edition shall be exhausted, as, no doubt, 
it soon will be, let us have a cheap edition; and, further, more 
illustrative and explanatory notes are required. Several of these 
writings came out many years ago, Since they appeared a new 
generation has sprung up, which knows nothing of the circumstances 
under which they were written, and cannot readily get a knowledge 
of them, There are some notes, and they are good as far as they 
go; but we want more of them. Indeed, we can scarcely have too 
many, But, with or without notes, it is a most valuable work ; and 
if our members would but study it, we are convinced we should 
speedily have lower estimates, But, failing this, let us have a cheap 
edition, that the people may read it, which will lead to the same 
thing in the end; for, as Sir Robert Peel said, no Minister can long 
Oppose public opinion, 


Chambers's Etymological Dictionary of the English Language for 
Schools and Colleges, exhibiting the Etymology, Pronunciation, and 
Definition of Words, Edited by James Donan, Editor of 
“ Chambers’s Readings in English Literature,” «&c, London and 
Edinburgh : W. and R, Chambers, 

This dictionary, whichis now being issued by the Messrs, Chambere, 

embraces several novel features which specially distinguish it from 

other publications of a like kind, and which must render it exceed- 
ingly useful not only in schools and colleges, for which it is de- 
signed, but to ali who like to pursue that, perhaps, most interesting 
of all studies—the etymology and analogy of language. We 
heartily recommend the work, which is got up in Messrs, 
Chambers’s usual superior style, 


Musings about Men, By Henry Soutscats, Author of “Many 
Thoughts of Many Minds,” &c. Wich Llugtrations by Gilvert 
and Birket Foster. London: Ward, Lock, and Tyler. 

This is a somewhat disappointing book. When one takes it up, 

and looks on its neat outside, one is apt to expect to find a collection 

of philosophical essays, On looking inside, however, we discover 
that the work is a compilation of extracts from a vast variety of 
writers— the great and good,” Mr, Southgate justly calls them, 

As such, the work is a good one; but we expected originali'y, and, 

of course, are not called upon to criticise extracts of accepted merit, 

So we pass the volume for the present, with the remark that the 

contents are analytically arranged, The illustrations are good, of 

course ; but seem a little out of place in such a volume, 


The Children's Friend. Vol. Vi. The Infant's Magazine. Vol. Ie 
London: Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday. 

We have much pleasure in recommending these little volum 
which, from a pressure of other matters, have remained unnoti 
somewhat too long. “The Children’s Friend,” having reached its 
sixth volume, may be said to have secured a firm position; and we 
hope the younger venture will prove equally successful, ‘he matter 
both contain is calculated to interest while it improves the minds of 
the little ones, There are good pictures and good reading, well 
printedon good paper. These, we should think, are merits sufficient 
to secure favour for both publications, 


HIGHLAND SociEry OF LONDON,—The first annual general court and 
dinner of the Highland Society took place, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, on 
Saturday last—Sir Robert Colquhoun, K.C.B., of Colquhoun, in the chair ; 
Sir Patrick Colquhoun, LL.D., acting as vice-chairman, Among others, 
the Duke of Athole, the Earl of Dunmore, Colonel Loyd-Lindsay, and 
Colonel Gardyne, of Glenforsa, were elected members, and F. W. Ramsay, 
M.D., an additional honorary secretary, The delegates from the British 
North American provinces—the Hon, P. Mitchell, President of the Execu- 
tive Council, New Brunswick, and a member of the Highland Society 
of New Brunswick; the Hon, D'Arcy M'Gee, Minister of Agri- 
culture, and representative in Parliament of Montreal; the Hon, 
Rebert Duncan Wilmot, member of the Executive Counci of 
New Brunswick; and the Hon. Charles Fisher, Attorney-General, and 
member of the Executive Council of New Brunswick—were present ag 
guesta. After the loyal and patriotic toasts, the chairman proposed “ Our 
‘Transatlantic Visitors,” remarking on the additional bond of union between 
the Old and New World lately created by the establishment of the British 
and American Telegraph Company, in which some of the delegates had taken 
& warm interest, and of which one of the honorary secretaries of the society 
was their co-director. The Hon. D'Arcy M‘Gee, in responding, brought the 
countries to which he belonged vividly before the minds of his hearers, de- 
claring that there was more Gaelic spoken in his own provinces than in all 
Scotland, and that in Glengarry and surrounding districts there were 
at the present moment 17,000 Macdonalds. The Hon. P. Mitchell responded 
on the part of the branch societies abroad, and dwelt upon the ties which 
bound them to the parent stem as a Government and a people. Sir Patrick 
Colquhoun, Mr. Angus Macpherson (who has recently been appointed secre- 
tary, and will be sure to render valuable services to the society), Captain 
Sandeman, and Mr. Donald Mackenzie, in Highland costume, danced a 
spirited reel to the stirring strains of the Prince of Wales's piper; after 
which some of our Transatlantic friends took part in another reel, The 
court was numerously attended, though but a prelude to the established 
anniversary festival of the society which celebrates the glorious Battle of 
Alexandria on March 21. 

THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY AND RITUALISM.—A deputation 
from the National Club waited on Tuesday upon the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and presented his Grace with an address protesting against 
Ritualism. The Archbishop, in the eourse of his reply, suid he had no 
doubt the object of many of those who favoured ultra-Ritualism was to 
obliterate in the formularies and worship of the Church every trace of the 
Reformation. In all such cases the strongest pressure ought to be brought 
to bear, provided nothing was done to interfere with that legitimate 
latitude which is permitted in the ordering of the services of the Church, 
His Grace, on the other hand, censured those who, by intentional omission, 
neglect, or laxity had offended in the other direction. He hoped the action 
of Convocation in the matter would tend to the restoration of harmony, 
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“VIEW AT SHERE IN SURREY.” 


Ar Shere, in Surrey, which, according to Aubrey, “is so called 
from the clearness of the stream here, there is (atill according to 
Aubrey) an extraordinary good mage-house of old timber 
building, encompassed about with a large and deep moat, which is 
full of fish, The tradition is that this house was built on wool- 
ks, in the same manner as Our Lady's Church at Salisbury was— 
that is, it is like omg some tax might be laid on woolpacks 
towards the building.” This parsonage-house, however, is no longer 
used, a new one having been built about twenty-five years ago, near 
the site of that of which Aubrey speaks, In the vicinity of this old 
parsonage-house is the scene lepicted in our Engraving, which is 
from an etching by Mr. Seymour Haden, whose works have been 
ublished in France, with a memoir by M. Philippe Burty, art-critic 
the Presse newspaper, and who regards Mr, Haden as little 
inferior to Rembrandt as a landscapist. The thorough! English 
character of the spot here portrayed will at once commend it to all 
lovers of our home scenery. 


“a FOOL OF THE TIME OF HENRI III.” 

OnE of the most attractive pictures which was exhibited in the 
Fine-Art Exhibition at Paris during last season is the work of M. 
Royleet, and no one who witnessed the attention that it received 
from the visitors will be surprised to 
learn that it has obtained a medal. The 
whole figure is a wonderful example of 
what may be done with one simple subject, 
and the pose and colouring are specimens 
of that execution which at once stamps the 
fame and secures the future success of an 
artist. The dress, the attitude, the face, 
are all so lifelike and suggestive that 
even the two dogs—conscious of the doggy 
nature of their companion, and so, not 
thinking it worth while to be restive—are 
scarcely needed to complete the picture. 
The whole canvas seems, by a touch of 
true genius, to present the spectator not 
only with a fool representing a period, 
but with a face and mien which might 
belong to a professed jester and an artful 

retender to half-wittedness in any period. 

t is this combination of the historical 
with the real which is the great charm of 
this very striking picture, 


THE FENIAN RISING IN KERRY. 

THE special correspondent of the Times, 
writing from Killarney on Saturday morn- 
ing last, gives the following details of the 
Fenian “ rising” in the county of Kerry :— 

“Tt would, perhaps, be premature to 
sing 8 song of triumph over the Fenians, 
They may have deeply-laid pians, and the 
raid here thay have been a feint to draw 
off the troops from other parts of the 
country. But there is no doubt that, so 
far, the attempted insurrection has proved 
utterly abortive. It has been contemptible 
in point of numbers; more contemptible 
still. in organisation; for the fact has 
again been brought out clearly that the 
Fenian organisation isa rope of sand, and 
that no man among them can feel sure 
of his neighbour. ith this ever present 
sense of mutual distrust their combina- 
tion cannot be worth much, ; 

“ One falls into the habit of calling this 
an insurrection, but the facts do not 
really justify the use of a word so for- 
midable, These facts bear repeating, and 
the first incident of the story shows this 
very want of cohesion prevailing among 
the would-be conspirators. On the after- 
noon of Tuesday week, Mr. Gallwey, the 
agent of the Earl of Kenmare, received 
two anonymous letters, the writers of 
which declared that there would be a 
rising in Killarney on that or the fol- 
lowing night, and advising that pre- 
cautions should be taken. Still more 
definite information was supplied in these 
letters. The leader of the movement, it 
was said would approach Killarney from 
Cahirciveen in the mail-car that night, 
Some hesitation was at first felt in giving 
credence to the statement thus made; 
but, relying, at length, upon the Fenian 
tendency to betray one another, a party 
of constabulary was sent out to meet the 
car and to arrest any strangers who might 
be found in it unable to give a good ac- 
count of themselves, The result was the 
apprehension of a Fenian ‘captain’ named 
Moriarty, in whose possession a letter was 
found which left no doubt of the truth 
of the statements made by the anonymous 
correspondents of Mr. wey,  Tele- 
grams were at once sent to Cork, Dublin, 
and Tralee for troops, Another tele- 
graphic message would have been sent 
to the police station at Cahirciveen, a 
point on the coast near Valencia, which 
was to have been attacked by the Fenians ; 
but the wires between Killarney and Va- 
lencia were cut, and it was necessary to 
send a special messenger. A mounted 
orderly of the constabulary force, named Duggan, was accordingl 
sent with a warning message to the police-station thus threatened, 
He was intercepted on Wednesday morning at Kells, on the Killar- 
ney road, and about fifteen miles from Cahirciveen, by an armed 
party of sixty or seventy men, They called upon him to give up his 
horse and the despatch, Duggan said he would give up neither, 
and, drawing his sword, made his way through the party ; upon which 
several shots were aimed at him, and the brave fellow was ulti- 
mately brought down by a shot in the hip, It was reported that he 
had been mortally wounded, but the ball has been abstracted, and 
Duggan snow likely to recover. 

* hough the despatch from Killarney thus failed to reach the 
police barrack at Cahirciveen, notice of the threatened attack 
appears to have been received there from another quarter. Head- 

constable Connell accordingly sought for aid from her Majesty's ship 
Gladiator, now stationed off Valencia, and a boat well’ armed 
was sent from that vessel and anchored close to the pier at 
Cahirciveen, This precaution, and the defensive measures taken by 
the police themselves, prevented an attack upon the barrack. The 
Object of that attack would, of course, have been to obtain possession 
of the arms kept there, A party of Fenians, however, began their 
march to Killarney from the neighbourhood of Cahirciveen on the 
night of Tuesday. Their number is variously estimated, but it 
would seem that excitement led to exaggeration, and that, instead of 
800, there were never, probably, more than seventy or one hundred 
men. Someof these were strangers, probably Irish Americans, with a 
sprinkling of the peasantry and two or three Killarney people, The 
high road between the two plaees skirts the sea, and on their way 
one of these armed detachments, consisting of about thirty men, 
Came upon a small coastguard lookout before daylight on Wednes- 
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day morning, The solitary coastguardsman who was keeping watch 
challenged them as they approached, and in reply they called on 
him to surrender. He asked to whom he was to surrender, and the 
answer was, ‘To the Irish Republic.’ Upon this he ran towards the 
chief boatman’s house, but was fired on, and ultimately captured by 
another party, alao armed. According to this man’s story, he told 
his captors that they were engaged in a business which would turn 
out badly for themselves, They replied that they could not help it, 
and that all the people were doing the same thing that night. Ulti- 
mately the man was allowed to go away unharmed, though the first 
accounts of the outbreak represented him as killed by the Fenians, 

“ The same party went to the house of Mr. Barry, a magistrate at 
Kells, and impressed a horse, which they obtained by threats from 
the servants, alleging that it was for the use of their colonel, who 
was wounded. This man’s name is believed to be O'Connor ; his 
wound was not, of course, inflicted in any Fenian campaign, but is 
supposed to have been received in the civil war in America. On the 

ednesday morning week the mail-car from Killarney to Cahirciveen 
was stopped by an armed party near Glenbehy. No violence was 
offered to either driver or passengers ; they were only asked whether 
there had been a rising at Killarney, and great disappointment was 
expressed when the reply was that there had been no rising. 
One redeeming feature in the outbreak, if anything can be 
said to clear it from mischief and folly, is that the Fenians in these 
and other cases so far have committed no wanton aggression upon 


“A FOOL OF THE TIME OF H&NRI IIT. OF FPRANCE."—(arfar Tue PICTURE, 
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— cr property. There is very little doubt that they meant to 
ve occupied Killarney, and expected to have found sympathisers 
there, continuing their march then towards Cork, where the number 
of their friends is said to be still greater. A slight success, too, 
would, perhaps, have brought some assassins to their ranks, The 
promptitude of the authorities, however, and the arrest of Moriarty 
and one or two other persons compromised, put a stop to sll those 
plans and hopes. On the Wedn lay night the large railway hotel 
at Killarney, occupied by Mr, Curry, and well known to tourists, 
was garrisoned by a body of constabulary. It seemed to be the 
impression that the Fenians would fix upon this building as 
a temporary barrack; but the police first, and next day 
the military, took ion of it, General Bates, in com- 
mand at Cork, dispatched troops at once to Killarney, and the 
Fenians were forestalled in their expectation of comfortable 
quarters. Then they appear, from their movements, to have contem- 
ean a march upon Kenmare, a few miles west of Killarney. 

hey took to the high ground and the bush, and some of them 
began their march through Dunlo Gap, a well-known point in the 
scenery of the lake district, down to Kenmare. A party of one 
hundred soldiers, however, were sent to head them back into the 
hills ; and, as they could not subsist there in any number, it is almost 
certain that they have by this time melted away, not at all anxious, 
propably, to renew this travesty of insurrection. General Sir 
A. Horsford, who is now in command of the column in the field, 
has given them no opportunity of rallying. By night and day de- 
tachments of troops have scoured the country, probably with a view 
to produce a moral effect on the population rather than with any 
hope of capturing the delinquents, The district selected for the 
outbreak had certainly this recommendation—that in no part of 
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Ireland were the facilities probably so great for escape in case of 
discomfiture; and the discomfiture and the escape have come to- 
gether. One detachment of troops saw, in the extreme distance, 
about sixteen of the fugitives; but no shots have been exchanged, 
and the only trophies recovered by the troops in the mountains and 
woods traversed by them have been two swords and the horse taken 
by the Fenians from the orderly whom they shot near Cahirciveen.” 

In a subsequent letter the same correspondent says :— 

“ According to some of the accounts which have come in, there 
are two or three separate parties of armed men in the mountains, 
But this information is of doubtful authority, for the peasantry 
have a lively imagination, and it is not safe to trust implicitly state- 
ments made by them. There is a better, though not certain, authority 
for the statement that some fifteen or sixteen strangers, supposed to 
be Irish-Americans, and armed with rifles and revolvers, are trying 
to find their way over the mountains to Cahirciveen. Why beef 
should go back to the place where the outbreak origin f 
after its utter failure, it is hard to tell, except upon the 
assumption that they disembarked on the coast there, and 
may have somes hope of escaping in the same way. It is 
doubtful whether these men, or any other members of the Fenian 
force, were in uniform. Some are said to have been in green, and 
others in grey; but it is not at all certain that any uniform was 
worn, In fact, any fugitives, harried as they have been day and 
night by the troops, must now be in a deplorable condition, both for 
food and clothes, At first the Fenian 
strangers paid the — people libe- 
rally for provisions ; but when they were 
last heard of their money had gone, so 
that their — are not in on least 
welcome to the peasantry. ery few 
if any, of what may be called the local 
contingent are now supposed to be left 
in arms, They have melted away, and 
in Cahirciveen and the district the con- 
stabulary have arrested thirteen men who 
were recognised in the Fenian ranks last 
week, This return by local = te i 
to their ordinary occupations shows pretty 
conclusively that the Fenian game is 
thought to be up, at any rate, for the 
present.” 


THE WATER SUPPLY OF 
LONDON. 


Art the weekly meeting of the Society 
of Arts, held on Wednesday evening— 
Lord Robert Montagu presiding—Mr 
Thomas Beggs read a lengthy and inter- 
eating paper on “The Water Supply of 
London as it affects the Interests | bon- 
sumers,” He said, we must not confine 
our considerations on the subject to those 
of the health, comfort, and decency of 
the people; there were other reasons for 
demanding an improved supply of 
water—viz., the requirements for public 
purposes, Regarding the important in- 
stance of fires, there were at present in 
the metropolitan district nearly 500,000 
houses. The discipline and management 
of the fire brigade were excellent, and an 
engine could be dispatched from any of 
their offices in less than five minutes, 
But there was an inherent defect in the 
system, for which the fire brigade was 
in no wise responsible—the length of 
time which must ela before the 
engine reached the edifice on fire, In 
Manchester, where fire-cocks were em- 
ployed, a hose and jet could be 
attached to one of these admirable 
instruments in about the same time as 
was required to start a fire-engine from 
one of the London stations—that was to 
say, the connection of the hose and jet to 
the fireplug did not, on the average, take 
more than three minutes, One half of the 
nary f lost by fires in London might be 
saved if a system of fire-cocks were intro- 
duced, Ali the proprietors of large estab- 
lishments should adopt the use of these 
invaluable agents in case of fire on their 
own premises, Why should not London 
have a constant er as well as towns 
like Nottingham, Norwich, and Wolver- 
hampton? It was said that ag — 
which meant an unlimited, supply coul 
not be sustained, from the excessive waste 
that would ensue, and that all the avail- 
able resources at command would be ex- 
hausted under a process going on both 
night and day, The answer to that was, 
that the rate of water where a constant 
supply had been afforded was much less 
than in those where an intermittent 
system prevailed. A number of schemes 
to remedy the existing defects had 


jen 8 — = most practicable 
p 10 e@ most expensive, 
was that which posed that a sufficient 


supply, since present was not ade- 
quate to our wants, should be obtained 
from the lakes of Cumberland, for it 
could not be got at a less distance, The 
£25,000,000 which was asked for the com- 
pletion of the necessary works would be 
a wise expenditure, and the interest of 
the money would be less in amount than 
the annual loss arising from an imperfect 
water supply like that now afforded, ‘he accusations against 
the existing companies were then answered in detail, and the paper 
proceeded to say that the quality of the water cary to the 
inhabitants of London would comparison with that of many 
of the towns where the constant-eupply system prevailed. The 
privations of the poor of the metropolis in regard to water did 
not arise so much from deficiency in quantity as from waste, 
The quantity consumed in London daily was 108,000,000 gal- 
lons, and of that immense consumption it might be safely 
said that two thirds were wasted. By saving even one half the 
estimated waste there would remain a daily surplus supply of 
54,000,000 ions to meet the wants of an increasing popula- 
ticn—that is, if we took the consumption at eighteen gailons 
aed head, which was more than what is delivered in many of our 
arge manufacturing towns. The pai then went on to ask in 
whose hands the power of administration in the matter ought to be 
lodged. A commission similar to that which existed in Paris was not 
to be recommended ; for, though it was efficacious in many respects, 
it was commercially a failure. With regard to vesting the authority 
in the Metropolitan Board, it should be remembered that that body 
could not be looked upon as a anent institution. What we 
required was the extension of the Municipal Act to the metropolis 
to make every Parliamentary borough a corporation, with a central 
body for purposes of general government. Then we could more 
rotitably contract with the present companies for the water required 
‘or all public purposes; and such bodies, elected by the ratepayers, 
would be able to protect the interests of all classes, by seeing that 
the arrangements entered into for an efficient water supply were 
properly and fully carried out. After the reading of the paper q 
long discussion tock place on the question raised, 
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MDME. SCHUMANN AND HER CRITICS. 

WE are sorry to find that come remarks of ours, not about Mdme, 
Schumann’s playing, but about the opinions expressed with regard 
to it by three of our contemporaries, have been misunderstood. We 
have often been troubled with misgivings as to the direct value of 
musical criticism, even in those cases when it so happens that the 
critic understands what he is criticising. It possesses this indirect 
value undoubted!y—that it increases the general interest taken by the 
public in musical affairs. But take no matter what musical critique, 
strike out from it all the anecdotes, biographical details, reflections 
on the mutability, perversity, or on the general soundness of public 
taste, and how much pure criticism will remain? Some expression 
of opinion, perhaps, on the artist or art-work under consideration 
may at last be found ; and then it will often be in precise opposition 
to some expression of opinion in another journal equally entitled to 
be heard. The same thing, we admit, takes place not only in 
politics (where deliberate misrepresentation is part of the game), but 
also in literature and painting. Scientific critics, too, wil! disagree ; 
but in exact science one of two disputants has always the resource 
of proving the other to be in the wrong, which in artistic matters 
cannot, of course, be done. A critic may, by superior earnestness 
and eloquence, persuade his readers to trust him and to refuse con- 
fidence to those who do not agree with him ; but even then it does 
not follow that because he is an able advocate he must also be a 
ag judge. At any rate, that “agreement of the critics,” of which 

. Dallas speaks in his “ Gay Science,” is not often to be found in 
connection with music, and we could not help calling attention last 
week to the various and contradictory opinions expressed by men 
having authority on the subject of Mdme, Schumann’s playing. 

Unfortunately, however, we did what one or more of the three 
critics cited in illustration of our remarks must also have done—we 
made a mistake, Instead of representing the Daily Netcs as crying 
optimé, the Times bené, and the Athenaum pessimeé, as we ought to 
have done, we put the Times in the place of the Daily News and 
the Daily News in the place of the Times. We are now assured that 
if we “iook at the critiques in the Daily News of Feb. 5 and 19 
we shall at once perceive what a confusion and misstatement” we 
have made ; but our confusion is only increased when it my re 
to us that by referring to the Daily News of the 19th we might have 
avoided an error committed in the ILLusrraTeD TiMEs of the 16th. 

It, of course, signified nothing to our argument whether it was 
the Times that disagreed with the Datly News, or the Daily News 
that di with the Jimes ; and we were perfectly correct in 
saying that beth disagreed with the Atheneum. And now, that 
there may be neither “confusion” nor “ misstatement” in this 
matter, we subjoin extracts, fairly and carefully made, from the 
notices of Mdme. Schumann’s first performance, as given respectively 
by the Daily News, the Times, and the Atheneum, 


“ As the principal feature of the evening,” age the Daily News 
critic, “ we must first speak of the performance of Mdme. Schumann, 
whose pianoforte playing belongs to the highest order of intellectual 
interpretative art, in which the personality of the player and the 
exhibition of mechanical dexterity are subordinated to a reverent 
identification [of what?] with the intention of the composer and 
the realisation of the sentiment of his work. . . . Her interpretation 
of Beethover’s solo sonata, one of the most romantic and imagina- 
tive of his many works of the kind, was of the highest order of 
intellectual playing. Clear and certain in execution, alternately 
grand and pathetic in expression, full of varied rhythm and those 
subtle inflections of style which prove a thorough perception of the 
composers intention, it was in every way a performance worthy of 
the author's genius and the artist’s reputation,” 

“The concert on Monday night,” says the Times critic, “ derived 
especial interest from the fact that Mdme, Schumann made her first 
appearance in London since 1865, The celebrated pianist was 
welcomed with the enthusiastic greeting which is her just due by an 
audience that filled St, James's Hall in every part. The extra- 
ordinary energy with which she gave Beethoven’s romantic and 
beautiful sonata in D minor, op. 31, created the liveliest ss 
and she was twice unanimously called for at the end. . . . The trio, 
played to perfection, brought the concert worthily to a conclusion, 
and obtained another hearty ‘ovation’ for Mdme., Schumann, 
who can scarcely fail to have been gratified by such fresh and 
lively marke of sympathy on the part of her many friends and 
admicers in England. 

“Our opinion of this lady has not to be re-stated,” says the 
Atheneum critic. “ Without question, she is a great musician and 
understands thoroughly what she undertakes to do; but we find 
her reading frequently unrefined, under pretext of freedom, and 
cannot like her manner of execution, The pianoforte is an instru- 
ment to be played with, not pounded on; and let the amount of 

wer be what it will, the grace of poetry must harmonise it 
Tesoelalty when the player is of the gentle sex); otherwise the 
exhibition tends towards an egotistic display of finger, and wrist, 
and elbow. Mdme. Schumann's playing on Monday was not, to 
our thinking, remarkable, save as proving her familiarity with 
the music she produced and her habit of impressing her audience 
by a show of fervour. This unpalatable impression must be put on 
record for the sake of every man, woman, and child whom piano- 
forte-playing concerns; and the more readily because there is no 
chance of its disturbing the success of an engagement of a real 
musician, a good wife, and a devoted mother.” 


What chiefly strikes us in the above criticisms is the number of 
polysyliables used by the Daily News critic, the importance at- 
tached to the opinion of the audience by the Times critic, and the 
stress laid upon Mdme. Schumann's domestic virtues by the critic of 
the Atheneum. But it is evident that either the Datly News critic 
or the Atheneum critic is grossly inthe wrong. The former admires 
the manner in which “ the personality of the player and the exhibi- 
tion of mechanical dexterity are subordinated,” &c. ; while the latter 
notices a tendency towards ‘an egotistic display of finger, 
and wrist, and elbow.” The former tells us twice, in almost identical 
words (once not being enough), that Mdme. Schumann’s playing 
belongs te the “highest order of intellectual, interpretative art ;” 
while the latter finds her reading “frequently unrefined, under pre- 
text of freedom,” and her execution wanting in “the gréce of 
— It seems to us that “show of fervour” (which is more 

ikely to impress an audience than true fervour without outward 
visible show) and a deficiency in grace are really noticable points in 
Mdme, Schumann's style. But she has great power, she is a pianist 
not merely of reputation but of celebrity ; and the Atheneum need 
not have called her ‘a good wife and a devoted mother,” 


SMALL-ARMS.—Returns asked for by Mr. Gladstone, reepecting the sums 
voted and the sums expended upon small-arms in each financial year from 
1851-2 to 1865-6, have just been published. It appears that within the years 
specified the total amount voted was £6,643,935, and the sums expended 
amounted in the aggregate to £5,517,922, The number of muskets or car- 
bines manufactured within the same time was 1,479,152, and the number 
converted 61,013. All the conversions, except 90, occurred between the 

ears 1851 and 1858. Mr. Gladstone also asked for a return giving similar 

formation respecting small-arms manufactured or converted in the same 
years in Prussia, Instead of the returns the Parliamentary paper contains 
the following note :—“ It has been ascertained that no small-arms have been 
converted in Prussia, it being considered impracticable to convert the per- 
cnssion-musket into the needle-gun in use in the Prussian army; and 
objections are entertained by the Prussian Government te the publication in 
a Parliamentary return of the farther particulars required.” 


Tue DISTRESS IN THE EAST OF LONDON.—Up to one o'clock on Mon- 
day the fund being raised and dispensed by the committee in the city of 
London, of whom the Lord Mayor is chairman, for the relief of the 
exceptional distress in the east of London, amounted to £13,176, of which 
£9255 had been dispensed through local committees in mitigating the 
distrees, leaving an available balance of £3921. A meeting of the general 
relief committee was held at the Mansion House at two o'clock. The Lord 
Mayor took occasion to say that the committee now more than ever must 
confine themselves to the relief of purely exceptional distress, and the more 
so as the public were slackening their subscriptions. Yesterday the com- 
mittee made the following grants :—To Walworth (Lock’s-fields and Wal- 
worth-common, £100 (a final grant); to Ratcliff-highway Soup Kitchen, 
#25 (also a final grant); to Tower-hill district (final), £150; St. George’r- 
in-the-East (final), £100; and to Trinity Oburch, Gray's lon-road, £50, 
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THE REFORM RESOLUTIONS. Bt 

On Monday evening the following letters were read at a public 
meeting held at Bradford on the Government: Reform Kesolutions, 
the secretary of the Bradford branch of the National Belem © = 
having transmitted to Mr, Bright, Lord F, Cavendish, sa 
Mr. Forster copies of a series of resolutions adopted by the branch, 

ipeipn — as 
criticising the Government Reform : Rochdsl, Feb, 16, 

Dear Sir,—I think your resolutions very good. The course taken by the 
Government is an insult to the House and a gross offence to the whole ee 
of Reformers in the country. I cannot say what the House will do, ohhh . 
the Liberal party in the House will do, till after the meeting whicl 
called for Thursday next. 

The ‘Laminlenreton is bitterly hostile to Reform. When in opposition 
this was abundantly proved, and it is confirmed by its course since its a 
sion to office, It has not the honesty or the courage to pronounce pe ly 
against Reform, but it seeks to murder the cause and the question by a 
course contrary to Parliamentary usage, and odious in the sight of all honest 
men. If the House join in the guilt of this proceeding, it will only add 2 
the distrust with which it is now regarded by vast multitudes of the peeple 
in all parts of the country. 

You are right in holding meetings, 
meetings should be held. Already they have been held more generally 
and more numerously attended than at any other time since 1832, Hitherto 
the effect seems little, so far as we may judge from the action of the Admini- 
stration ; and whether further meetings will produce any greater effect I 
cannot undertake to say, But I venture to say this— that a Government, 
unmindful of the opinion expressed so clearly in the great centres of our 
population, is running the country into great peril. If meetings have no 
effect, if the open and almost universal expression of opinion has no power 
on the Administration and the Legislature, then inevitably the mind of the 
people will seek other channels with a view to obtain and secure the rights 
which are now contemptuously denied them. If I am wrong in believing 
this, then history is # lie from the inning, and we have all been mistaken 
in our estimate of the causes out of which many of the great and deplorable 
traneactions it has recorded have sprung. 

I understand that, in Birmingham, a great demonstration of opinion is 
contemplated ; and I suppose other of the country will have something 
to say to an Administration which abdicates its functions and is ready to 
betray both Queen and people, that it may remain in office for another 
Session. I am, with great respect, yours truly, JOHN BRIGHT, 

The secretary of the Bradford branch of the Reform Union, 


21, Carlton House-terrace, 8.W., Feb. 16. 

Sir,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 14th inst., and 
to request you to express to the Bradford branch of the Reform Union my 
thanks for the copy of the declaration that they adopted at their meeting 
on the 13th with respect to the proposal of the Government on the subject 
of Reform. 

I agree with the branch in regarding that proposal as most unsatis- 
tactory ; but, having full confidence in the leaders of the Liberal party, Iam 
prepared to follow whatever course they may recommend as the best means 
of obtaining a wise and liberal settlement of the question. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
F. CAVENDISH. 
80, Eccleston-square, 8.W., Feb. 16. 

Dear Sir,—I am obliged to you for your note of the i4th inst., inclosing 
the opinion of the Bradford Reform Union on Mr. Disraeli’s resolutions, in 
which I most cordially concur. I have myself no doubt whatever that the 
House of Commons ought to refuse to consider these resolutions unless the 
Government state first what reduction of franchise they Bie pnts but 
whether or no the House of Commons takes this course will di upon the 
opinions ex preseed in the country. I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 

__ . BE. FORSTER. 

Mr. E, Baines, M.P., has addressed to the chairman of a meeting 
held at Leeds a letter condemning the Government Reform Reso- 
lutions upon various grounds. The Government leaves the country 
in the dark as to the most essential points, and invites Parliament 
to grope amongst pitfalls. Illustrating this by pointing out the 
character and necessary effect of certain of the resolutions, Mr. 
Baines says that personally he objects to the House going into 
Committee at all on such resolutions ; but he adds :— 

Whilst this is my opinion, I admit that there are reasons of some weight 
in favour of going into Committee. So afraid are many Liberal members of 
the House of Commons of being charged with factious opposition to the 
Government, so anxious are they for a settlement of the question, and so 
desirous that the country should know what the Tory plan of Reform really 
is, that I shall not be surprised if our leaders, even contrary to their own 
view of what is right and reasonable, should recommend us to go into Com- 
mittee for the sake of getting at the Government bill. If Mr. Gladstone, 


and in every town and village 


after hearing the opinions of his friends, should decide that this is the most 
prudent course, I, for one, shail defer to his judgment. We shall still en- 
deavour, though with smail hope of success, to extract from Mr. Disraeli an 


earlier statement of the amount of the county and borough franchises which 

he proposes, It is said that he withholds this information in order to avoid 

the immediate secession of a section of the divided Cabinet. But my own 

leas charitable conjecture is, that he does it in order to lead us into the net 

of his resolutions, and to entangle us in their meshes. One thing is 

ee that neither side of the House wili assent to the plurality 
votes, 


REPORT OF THE LANCASTER ELECTION 
COMMISSION. 


THE report of the Lancaster Hlection Commission is published. 
The total of the money spent on the election is said to have been 
£14,530 98, 8d. The course adopted by both parties is thus 
described :— 

The machinery by which these sums were passed from the pockets of the 
candidates and their friends into those of the voters was much the same 
on each side. Each had a cashier, to whom was intrusted the whole of 
the funds employed. The borough and county within the circuit of seven 
miles were divided into districts, over which was set an officer called ‘a 
captain,” who dealt directly with the cashier, and drew from him the money 
required within the district allotted to his charge. Under the captains were 
“ sub-captains,” who looked after subdivisions of the district, or particular 
families, or knots of voters working under the same employer, To these 
were joined a staff of assistants and sub-aesistants, whose duty it was to 
treat and drink with the voters, and collect them at the critical times of 
payment and voting. It is due toe the chief captains on each side to say 
that they discharged the shameful work on which they were engaged with 
zeal and fidelity. Very few received remuneration, On the Conservative 
side were five chief captains marked off from all subordinates, Their ser- 
vices were all gratuitous. The Liberals divided their ground into many 
more districts, requiring a corresponding number of captains, and rendering 
it more difficult to draw a line separating chiefs from subalterns, 


In concluding their report the Commissioners say :— 


We have now to point out by name those on whom rests the guilt of thus 
debauching and de, ‘ing the constituency. We have no hesitation in affix- 
ing this stigma on Messrs. Fenwick and Schneider, nor of adding that, with 
regard to the latter at least, a deliberate and iong-formed determination had 
existed of carrying his election at any cost, by corrupt means and in defiance 
of the law. The very gold destined to be used in bribing in several instances 
passed through these gentlemen’s hands on its way to those who were then 
engaged in seme | on their behalf, thus conclusively establishing their per- 
sonal knowledge of and privity to the manner in which the election was being” 
conducted. ‘e forbore to summon them as witnesses, both because they 
could add little or nothing to the information we had already received, and 
because we were unwilling to place them in a position to demand from us 
a certificate which might have the effect of shielding them from the con- 
sequences which their conduct seemed to us to have deserved, We, how- 
ever, offered them the opportunity of making voluntary statements before 
us, of which Mr. Fenwick availed himself; but we have been unable to ex- 
tract from his statement any matter which could vary the testimony we had 
already received, or throw any new light on the subject of our inquiry. 
Beyond all question the Conservatives, as a body, were quiteas guilty as the 
Liberals ; yet as we had no evidence to connect Mr. Lawrence with bribery 
in the same sense as the late sitting members were connected—that is, by 
direct pereonal action—and as it was only by a strict examination of him 
that we could hope to arrive at a true conclusion upon this point, we felt 
that we should not be justified in abstaining from calling him ; and we can- 
not find either from other evidence or from his own any proof that he was 
cognisant of the acts of bribery committed in his name, We do not wish to 
be understood as acquitting him from all blame; we cannot but think that, 
from his own account, he surrendered his own judgment and followed his 
* injudicious friends" with a too passive submission, We cannot but think 
that, to a man dwellivg in Liverpool, versed in politics, the character of the 
borough of Lancaster, even at that time but too well known, should have 
raised a spirit of inquiry. We think also that he did contemplate the 
expenditure of a sum, indefinite, though within limits, yet in excessof what 
he must have conceived a perfectly pure election could cost, We think, too, 
the aspect of the town, as described to us by his general agent, Mr. Clark, 
should have caused inquiry on his part. in the other hand, it is proved 
that he did clearly give his supporters to understand that he would con- 
tribute no more than £1000, and that he did not, in fact, at any time 
intend to contribute more than that sum; and that the above-mentioned 

ments of money by the firm of E. Lawrence and Co. were made during 

is absence, and were, in fact, without his knowledge and consent. On the 

Conservative side, the guilt of originating a corrupt expenditure reste upon 
Mr. H. T, Wilson, 


The following are the technical “findings” of the Commis- 


sioners :— 

We find that corrupt practices very extensively prevailed at the elec- 
tion of July, 1865. We find that 844 persons were guilty of bribery at 
the said election by receiving money or other valuable consideration for 
having given, or to induce them to give, their votes. We find that a 
further number of 139 persons were guilty of corrupt practices at the said 
election by corruptly giving or promising money or other valuable con- 
sideration to voters for the purchase of their votes or on account of their 
having voted, or by corruptly advancing money for the purpose of bribery, 
or by treating ; and we further find that of the said 139 persons eighty-nine 
were electors and fifty (named in schedule B of this report) were not voters 
for the borough. Finally, we report to your Majesty that, with rare ex- 
ceptions, corrupt practices have for a long time prevailed at contested 
elections for members to serve in Parliament for the borough of Lancaster, 


THE FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART, QUEEN-SQUARE. 

ON Saturday last the prizes won by the students of the Female School of 
Art, Queen-square, were presented by Earl Granville. There was a nume- 
rous gathering of the students, their friends, and the patrons of art, in the 
fine apartment occupied by the Royal Society. The noble chairman was 
supported by Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P. ; Professor Donaldson, Professor 
Westmacott, Mr. G. Godwin, Mr. H. Hopley White, the Rev. A. Bayler, and 
a number of influential friends of an institution which, thanks to the 
energetic action of the respected principal, Miss Gann, is now assuming a 
position which will ensure permanent utility. Professor Donaldson read 
the report of the committee, congratulating their friends and the students 
on the accomplishment, practically, of long-eustained exertions, by the 
erection of a spacious and lofty gallery for the study of the antique, and 
extensive improvements in the original building in Queen-square, Another 
source of legitimate congratulation in the report was the large proportion 
of prizes won by the etudente in the national competition of all the schools 
of art in the kingdom, the proportion taken by the Female School of Art 
being one gold, one silver, and two bronze medals, with a prize of 
books. The gold medallist, Miss Alice Manly, was chosen by the 
Lords of the Committee of Council on Education for the second 
Princess of Wales scholarship. The practical application of the talents of 
the students is shown in one of them, Miss Margaretta Clarke, having 
designed the dress and veil of Honiton lace worn by Princess Helena at 
her marriage, and by another, Miss Bryant, designing a lace flounce, which 
is to be sent to the Paris Exhibition. The only drawback to the satisfaction 
of the committee is that they have been compelled to incur a debt of £1000, 
for the liquidation of which they anticipate the friendly assistance of the 
lovers of art. At the conclusion of the report, Professor Donaldson called 
up the young ladies who have gained honours in the several cla-scs, and the 
noble chairman handed to each, with a few kindly words of congratulation 
and a cordial shake of the hand, the weil-earned badges of distinction. Not 
the least satisfactory in the somewhat long series were three prizes presented 
by Messrs, Kindon and Powell, for designs in oilcloth, which were won by 

iss Alice Bailey, Mrs. Stead, the third prize being equally divided between 
Miss Tills, Miss Wheeler Smith, and Miss M. J, Andrews. Medals and 
prizes presented to those students whose works were successful in the national 
competition were as follow :—Mary Whiteman Webb, a book prize, for owt- 
line from the cast; Mary Julyan, a bronze medal, for study of flowers ; 
Catherine Banks, a bronze medal, for study of flowers; Alice Bailey,a silver 
medal, for elementary designs ; Alice Maniy, a gold medal, for study of grapes 
from nature. The noble chairman concluded a brief address as follows :— 
“* With respect to those people who, either from want of sufficient time or 
from other causes, have not been successful to-day, I would say, Continue to 
persevere. To those who fecl they have no natural disposition or taste for 
art—if there are any such among you—I would say, notwithstanding the 
possible frown of your excellent superintendent, Miss Gann, or the com- 
mittee, Give it up and leave the school. You, however, who feel that the 
instruction given has produced increased facility of conception, increased 
power of observation, greater accuracy of both hand and eye, I would im- 
plore to go on in a course of study which is one of the most fruitiul 
sources of happiness and pleasure I can possibly conceive. To those of you 
who have been successful in different degrees, the best advics f can offer is 
to beg you to persevere in the course upon which you have entered, and do 
not allow yourselves to be diverted from continuous labour by the great and 
brilliant successes you have achieved. In conclusion, I can only hope that 
you will continue in the noble and elevated course of study which you have 
adopted, and therein deserve the good will and good opinion of your fellow- 
creatures and the favour of God.” 


DANGERS OF “CHIGNONS.” 

OUR contemporary the Lancet says :—‘* We should be sorry to say anything 
that would unnecessarily disturb the peace of ladies in their compliance with 
the present remarkable fashion of wearing chignons. This custom may 
seem very irrational to the male half of mankind ; but this objection would 
apply to many of the fashions by which ladies consider that they adorn 
themselves, and so must not count for much, A more serious objection, and 
one more caleuiated to have weight with English ladies, has been started, 
according to a correspondent of our own, by a Russian professor, M. 
Lindemann, According to this authority, 75 per cent of the false hair used 
for —— and similar purposes in Russia is infested with a parasite to 
which he has given the name of gregarine. The eregarinous hair, it is said, 
is very like other hair in appearance; but, on close inspection, little dark 

rown knota are seen at the free end of the bair, and may even be di-tin- 
guished by the naked eye. These are gregarines. These parasites have a 
most ignobie ancestry and habitation, being found in the interior 
of the Pediculus capitis. It is only due to them, however, that these 
statements should be verified by other observers before we give all 
the particulars of their natural history. They are not easily destroyed. 
They resist the effects of drying, and even of boiling. Acids, alkalies, 
ether, and other agents, would kill them ; but these would be injurious to 
the hair, and so cannot be used. According to the authority quoted, in the 
conditions of a ball-room the gregarines ‘revive, grow, and multiply by 
dividing into many parts—so called germ-globules ; these fly about the ball- 
room in millions, get inhaled, drop on the refreshments ; in fact, enter the 
interior of people by hundreds of ways, and thus reach their specific gre- 
garian development.’ We do not answer for the trath of all this natural 
history ; but, when the natural history of chignons themselves is considered, 
it may well be alitrue. In Russia, the hair of them is supplied by the 
poorer people, especially peasant women of the Mordwines and the Burlakes, 
near the Volga, who do a large trade in it. ‘When the Burlake goes out 
to work in the spring he perhaps puts a clean shirt on, but he decidedly 
never takes it off until he returns home in the autumn.’ Verily, as the 
professor argues, here is a fine chance for parasites. We must leave the 
subject with ladies and naturalists. Half the awful possibilities of the 
fashion—which it does not require a microscopist to suggest—would deter 
men. We cannot so certainly reckon upon affecting ladies in a matter of 
fashion. But of all false things, one of the most objectionable is false hair.” 

A correspondent of the Daily Telegraph gives the following account of 
his investigations into this matter :— 

“ Being desirous to verify by my own observation the correctness of what 
T had long suspected, I purchased at a fashionable hairdresser’s a chignon 
of very elaborate appearance, and submitted part of it to a very careful 
examination under one of Smith and Beck's most powerful microscopes ; 
and if you will kindly give the results to the world they may prove a 
warning to many of your lady readers, 

“ From the mass of hair composing the chignon I selected for experiment 
about 150 hairs, and commenced by carefully cleansing them from grease and 
other impurities in a tepid solution of potash and drying them ina current 
of heated air. Upon submitting them toexamination by a moderate power, I 
found the hair, which was of a dark brown colour and fine texture, perfectly 
clean and free from any parasitical appendages until within half an inch of 

what was evidently the natural end of the hair; when a multitude of small 
dark knots or protuberances on the outer cortical were visible. Upon care- 
fully detaching some of these—an operation of grea: difficulty and delicacy — 
and placing them on an object-glass under a much higher power, it was 
immediately evident that they were innumerable specimens of the so called 
‘gregarines.’ As nearly as I could estimate, half an inch of a single hair 
would yield over a thousand of these disgusting epizoa in their embryo con- 
dition, and enveloped in a glutinous ysubstance. Having thus satisfied 
myself of their existence, I next pr led to ascertain if they were pos- 
sessed of vitality ; and, if so, how it might be called into action, and by 
what means, chemical or otherwise, destroyed. 

“ It is well known that gentle and continued heat affords the most favour- 
able conditions for the development of this class of insect life, I therefore 
placed about a dozen ends of the hair between two pieces of felt slightly 
oiled, and submitted it to a moist heat of 120 deg. for six hours; and also 
bound upon the neck of a common hen—a convenient place having been 
carefully shaved for the purpose —a number of hair ends, and placed the bird 
in front of a stove for about the same time, At the end of this period the 
‘ gregarines’ which had been placed in felt were carefully examined. They 
had undergone great development, and more than a score showed unmis- 
takable signs of life. Buton removing the hairs from the neck of the hen 
and placing them under the microscope, a most extraordinary change in the 
ova appeared to have taken place. The hairs were swarming with the 
released epizoa—nearly all, indeed, were more or Jess detached from the 
envelope, and presented many of the unmistakable peculiarities of the 
* pediculus humani capitis.’ In many the mouth was furnished with 
a proboscis, the antenne as long as the thorax, and the depressed segments 
of the abdomen were clearly visible. It was abundantly evident that no 
process to which the hair had as yet been submitted lad even impaired, 
much less destroyed, the vitality of the ‘ gregarines.’ 

“IT cannot venture to trespass upon your space by giving a detailed ac- 
count of the experiments made to ascertain how this vitality could be 
destroyed; suffice it to say that steeping in boiling water, and exposure to 
a dry heat of 560 deg. Fahrenheit, totally failed to do xo, The compound 
ethers, benzole, and the bi-chloride of mercury destroyed them completely ; 

* as aloo some of Ube mineral acids; but most of these would of course render 
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the hair worthlers to the chignon-maker, the beauty of ite 
appearance being entirely destroyed. I regard these ex- 

riments as fully demonstrating the fact that many ladies 
are wearing, perfectly unsuspect d, upon their heads the 

erms of an insect life which may at any moment spring 
fito a vitality that would prove distressing beyond mea- 
sure, and be by no means easy to eradicate ; these horrible 
insects multiplying with almost inconceivable rapidity, 
and their generation being governed by no weil-ascer- 
tained law. Moreover, it is a question for the medical 
faculty, and it is well worth considering, whether the 
rumoured reappearance of the most horrible disease 

Athiriasis—common among the ancients, and of which 
Freroa Antiochus, Callisthenes, and Sylla perished—is not 


missed the case, d 
prisoner having been found at the house in con- 
nection with his recognition by the prosecutor, does 
not appear to have been explained. 


MIDDLESEX SESSIONS. 


EXTRAORDINARY CASE OF STOLEN DIAMONDS.— 
Hagar Barrett, twenty-two, a good-looking young woman, 
was indicted for stealing three diamond studs and other 
articles, value £82, the property of Nowrogie Doosalhoy, 
a Parsee, in the dwelling-house of Launcelot Walton. 

Mr. F. H. Lewis appeared for the prosecution; the 
prisoner was undefended. Mr, Montague Williams 
watched the case on behalf of Mr. van Praagh, who 
purchased the diamonds from the prisoner. 

The prosecutor, a Parsee, lived in the house of a Mr. 
Walton, Fairfield Lodge, Tottenham, where the prisoner 
was employed as a domestic servant, but from some cause 
she waa dismissed from her situation, The same evening 
that she left the diamond studs and a gold locket-watch 
were missed, and suspicion fell upon the prisoner, who 
was at length traced to lodgings in Maida Vale, where 
she was living under the protection of some man, and 
when apprehended she at once stated that she had 
stolen the property in question, and had sold it to a 
Mr. van Praagh, diamond merchant, of Uxford street ; 
that she had sold the diamond studs, which cost £60, for 
£13 10s., and a locket- wateh, which cost £19,for £5. When 
Police-serjeant Oder took the prisoner into custody, he 
told her he should take her for stealing from Fairfield 
House, on Dec. 21, a gold locket-watch and chain and a 
set of diamond studs, At first she said he was mistaken, 
but on the way to the station she asked to speak to Mr. 
Walton, her master, and she asked him to forgive her. 
She then said she had sold the brilliants to Gardner and 
van Praagh, in Oxford-street, and also the locket-watch 
and chain, but not at the same time, She added that 
she took the brilliants from the settings, and threw the 
settings into the Serpentine, and that she was sorry she 
did not throw herself into it at the same time. 

The prisoner's sister was called—Said she was the 
prisoner's elder sister, and up to the present time her 
sister had always borne a good character. Their father 
and mother were at present living at Horndeap, in 
Hampshire, 

The prosecutor was sworn on an Oriental prayer-book, 
and said that his property was stolen from his bed-room, 
It was lying about, and not locked up. 

Lawrence van Praagh was then called. He deposed— 
I am a diamond merchant and jeweller at 119, 
Oxford-street. I bought the diamends of this young 
woman in December last, and I gave her £13 10s, for 
them. I never saw her before in my life. We always 
ask for the name and address, We also judge by the 
ap ance of the person. 

he Judge~ And do you make any inquiry if the 
’s statement is correct ? 

em if we were to do so we should have nothing else 

to 


LAW AND CRIME. 


Aw action tried last week, at the suit of a gentle- 
man farmer, named Calthorpe, owning land in 
Lincolnshire, and brought by him against the Great 
Eastern Railway Company, deserves record, on 
account of the heavy damages awarded and of the 
principle upon which Lord Chief Justice Cockburn 
directed the assessment. The plaintiff had been in 
a railway-carriage on the defendants’ line, and an 
accident occurred, by which he sustained a severe 
injury to hisspine. His nervous system had thereby 
become so deranged that from a fine healthy man he 
dwindled to a helpless invalid, scarcely able to crawl 
a hundred yards without experiencing symptoms 
of paralysis. His age was only forty-seven, and he 
was the father of a family of six children, of whom 
the eldest was about ten yearsof age. Sir William 
Fergusson, Mr. Coulson, Mr. Skey, Mr. Erichsen, and 
Dr. Russell Reynolds gave medical evidence in the 
case ; but Sir William Fergusson, who was called for 
the defence, doubted, in opposition to the opinions 
of other witnesses, whether the plaintiff would ever 
be restored to health, The Lord Chief Justice directed 
the jury that, when medical evidence was evenly 
balanced, perbaps it was better to err, if at all, on 
the side of the injured party ; and the jury returned 
a verdict for the plaintiff of £7000 damages. 

A new slang word may now be added to the 
vocabulary known to our criminal courts. A man 
was charged at Brentford with theft, and it was 
alleged against the prisoner that he wasa “snacker.” 
“ Snacking,” in thieves’ parlance, appears to consist 
in hiring a bed-room and stealing the blankets there- 


from. The prisoner was convicted. 

a: What became of the diamonds ? 
When, some few weeks ago, Alderman Sir R. W. sold th, Praagh 
Carden, at the Mansion House, delivered a speech i eae A» bese o ers cautl ad io 


Witness~ He is not. 

Then he must be here to-morrow at one o'clock. 

Very well. 

The Judge (to the witness)—I think you may consider 
yourself fortunate that you do not stand in the dock with 
the prisoner. 

What for? We did everything We ought by asking 
her name and address, and we bought the diamonds for 
their value. 

What! when a woman like that sells you diamonds for 
£13 that are worth £60? 

We bought them by the weight, and gave for them ali 
they were worth. 

Mr. F. H. Lewis—The gentleman who sold them sold 
them for trade price at £60. 

Witness— It is impossible 
weigh three carats. 

Mr. James Miller, of Bishopsgate-street, was called, 
and he said he sold the diamonds to the prosecutor in 
December, a few days before they were stolen. The 
diamonds he sold for £60, and the watch-locket for £19. 

Mr. F. H. Lewis—This locket, my Lord, was sold to 
van Praagh for £5, and he sold it again to Richard 
Attenborough, the pawnbroker, for £10, and he sold it 
again toa Mr. Benjamin for £13, and he sold it again a 
few days afterwards to a Mr, Strauss for £15 10s., and he 
was to get a profit out of it. 

The Judge—This is the way the public are robbed, and 
by gentlemen who pretend to be respectable, 

Mr. Montague Williams—I sppear for Mr. van Praagh, 
and I hope your Lordship will hear his explanation before 
you make that statement. 

The Judge (to the witness)—Do you keep a jeweller’s 


condemnatory of the practices of persons who, 
under the pretence of being auctioneers, conspi 
with others to force the sale of worthless goods at 
prices far above their value, we took the liberty of 
pointing out that the establishments known as mock 
auctions were permitted to exist in the leading 
thoroughfares of the City, where their success might 
be readily prevented by the action of the autho- 
rities ; and we further remarked that such a course 
had been adopted at the West-End, Should the 
civic authorities be desirous of adopting our sugges- 
tion, we might request them just at present to take 
a walk down Fleet-street, There they may possibly 
find a greund floor taken by an auctioneer, the 
peculiarity of whose business appears to re- 
vire that the windows opening upon the street 
should be carefully whitewashed, save where 
huge placards announce that he has “ received 
instructions” for the sale of a large stock of 
watches and electro-plated goods, e at once 
admit that, in spite of the appearances (and cer- 
tainly in this case appearances are adverse, for the 
place has been, either unconsciously or designedly, 
rendered as much like a wmock-auction den 
as possible), this may be a perfectly fair and 
honest establishment. We further admit that the 
sale of goods as electro-plated when there is the 
shallowest possible foundation of fact for such a 
description— and however highly it may be coloured 
by an auctioneer notoriously acting in concert with 
an organised gang of knaves and bullies—has been de- 
cided upon legal authority not to be an offence punish- 
able at law. Still, honest, unwary pedestrians might 
reasonably expect such protection as could easily be 
given by the authorities from rogues publicly car- 
rying on the business of mock auctions, the very 
nature and essence of which is fraudulent if not 
illegal. A policeman posted near the door during 
hours of business would be quite sufficient to pre- 
vent much mischief. We offer these remarks in a 
general way, and not with reference to any parti- 
cular establishment of which it may be the misfor- 
tune to bear such an outward sembiance as would 
in itself be a caution to discriminating passengers, 

A private in the Grenadier Guards effected an 
escape from the Queen’s Bench prison. Since the 
recent modifications in the law of imprisonment 
the Queen's Bench has been devoted exclusively to 
the purposes of a military prison, The prisoner had 
lowered himself from the outside wall by means of 
strips of linen tied together and fastened to the 
ironwork on the top of the wall so conspicuous in 
the Borough-road. The linen gave way, and the 
prisoner fell about 30 ft, ; he was severely injured 
and rendered partially insensible. He was remitted 
to the gaol not only for the completion of bis 
sentence of six months for desertion, but also on 
remand for trial on the charge of escaping from 
prison. 

A most extraordinary case of alleged mistaken 
identity was investigated at Guildhall before Sir 
R. W. Carden. Robert Koeber, described as a 
respectable young man, was charged with having 
fraudulently obtained a diamond ring. The 
prosecutor is a diamond merchant named Wiegel, 
who went to the office of a Mr. Hayhoe with 
the ring in question, of the value of £25. 
He was appointed to call again at four o'clock 
in the afternoon. At that hour he again attended at 
Mr. Hayboe’s office, when the door was opened by 
& young man who presented an order, purporting to 
be signed by Mr. Hayhoe, forthe delivery of the ring. 
With this order Mr. vo complied, On the fol- 
lowing morning Mr. Wiegel again called at 10, 
Basinghall-street, and recognising in the prisoner, 
who was then entering the building, the per- 
sen to whom, as he believed, be had given 
2. the ring, asked him whether he was Mr. 

yhoe’s clerk? The prisoner said that he was 
not, whereupon Mr, Wiegel gave him into custody. 
The prisoner’s employer attended, and testified that 
during the whole of the day on which the alleged 
offence had been committed the prisoner was in bis 
Warehonre, and this evidence was confirmed by that 
of an assistant, Mr. Hayhoe deposed that he knew 
nothing whatever of the prisoner, and bad not 


Written or signed the order. Sir R, W. Carden dis- 


that these three stond’ could 


The Judge —What are the diamonds worth ? 

I consider £60 a fair price for them ; and if they were 
os up and sold to the trade they would then be worth 

45. 

Mr. F. H. Lewis—The weight of these diamonds was 
2% carats, but they were sold for 3 carats. 

Benjamin Benjamin was then called. He said :—I am 
an antiquary, and I live at No. 22, Glasshouse-street, 
Charterhouse-square ; and on Dec. 22 I purchased a watch- 
locket of Mr. Attenborough for £13. 

Mr. F,. H. Lewis—This watch-locket that was purchased 
by van Praagh from the prisoner wes sold to Richard 
Attenborough, the pawnbroker, on Jan. 10, for £10; 
on the 15th of the same month it was sold by him to 
Benjamin for £13 ; and three days afterwards it was sold 
again by Benjamin te Strauss for £15 10s., allowing him 
a profit upon it. 

The Judge— We will consider whether Mr. van Praagh 
shall be indicted for receiving these things. We cannot 
allow such a system as this to go on. 

Mr. Benjamin wished to state that this watch-locket 
was a very peculiar thing, and of very singular mecha- 
nism. He bad never seen one before, and, being an anti- 
quary he gave Mr. Attenborough £13 for it. Since 
then he had discovered that he cou!d get such things by 
the gross for £9 10s, He had, therefore, given £3 or £4 
too much for it. 

Van Praagh said the prisoner had offered it at several 
places, and could not get more than £5 for it. 

The Judge—You will have an opportunity at some 
future time of making a full explanation. This matter 
will now stand over until to-morrow, and all the wit- 
nesses, except Mr. Benjamin, will then be required to be 
in attendance, 

The prisoner was then removed ; but soon afterwards it 
was stated that the matter had been placed in the hands 
of the county solicitor. 

POLICE, 

CREDULITY.—Susan Hasted, aged sixty, and Emily 
Ann Hasted, her daughter, twenty-one, two respectably- 
dressed women, were brought up on warrants before Mr, 
Knox, at Westminster Police Court, charged with having, 
in conjunction with John Hasted (the husband of the 
first-named prisoner), conspired to defraud Mrs, Ann 
Frances Dobbs of £365 and a very large amount of rent. 

Mr, Smyth, solicitor, opened the case for the pro- 
secution, stating that the fraud was of a most extra- 
ordinary deseription, and had left its unfortunate victim 
penniless. 

Mrs. Dobbe said that, in May, 1865, on the death of her 
sister, £500 in the Three per Cent Consols was trans- 
ferred to her. At that time she had « house, 72, Lupus- 
street, Pimlico, where Mr. John Hasted, his wife and 
daughter, shortly after took furnished enta, 
After a little while John Hasted said that his daughter 
was coming into a great deal of money; and the 
mother, in the presence of the daughter, said that 
the latter was about to receive £7000 per annum, This 
was frequently repeated by them; and in February, 
1866, the younger prisoner told utrix that 
sbe had made a deed in her favour, and had settled 
£60 @ year upon her, at the same time inquiring 
whether thet was enough. She said that Lord 
Wigan, who was the Judge next in power under Lord 
Cranworth. had prepared the deed, which had been lodged 
in the Bank of England, with other deeds. In the course 
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icientiy to enable them to get their hands through and | *eper — . . oe, ee ae = ee 
undo the bolts, and they were thus enabled to make their JOHR-ON Richmond, pros ee eS ee te 
way up stairs to the dining-room, whence the money was| well, ivory worker.—G. FRANKHAM, Llanover, innkeeper.— 
per 
—— knew the prisoner. She had been in his eervice 3. K. Gate, Folkestone, stasiouse =D. Tt pe: , mols Newina- 
1, Ww. jousemAD tant, —T. ' to! ’. 
farmeriy, form period of leven years untae was, is | Gu NiwfOx, rat Towersre turn bud oni taker 
y ago. 1, FLAXMAN, Pimlico, carpenter.—G. GOLDSMITH, Bury St. 
at the house two or three times since, but he did not know | gamunds, buwher.—C 'D, SAXBY, Clapham, laundryman,—A, 
what she had been doing since she left his service. STANFURD, Kingston-on-Tnames, baker.—J. SHELLY, Hol- 
npr Jobnson, the female searcher at the Bow-lane ow Q agg Poe er serrsagy od hol 1 ea 
police station, stated that when the prisoner was brought | pw eennarn Pana " 
there in custody she searched her and found the box pro- Fe nat ee ck aon STOLEN, Wostutnater, 
duced in her muff. The pri-oner told her it was of no| builder,—‘“v. G. ASTELL, Tingewick, grocer.— W. BINNI#, 
and at the same i wire es 7, J. Rar sey, Telington, capingnaber, - 
time said that it had contained lozenges. ow p bambeh, lghtecmen. — J. SLARKSY, 

The prisoner was then formally asked whether the | f.'G BAGLEY, Oswestry, proer “J. W. BLANSON, bigh won, 

ished to make any answer to the charge, and she replied | BT. OLD: , n, mill ¢ cts , 
wi y ‘ge, Pi . KEYS OLDS, Birmingham, mill maoufactuer —J. aud J. 


that she should say nothing at present. She was then | C. WORT, Brmingnam, lamp manufacturera.—T. LONDON, Bur- 
fully committed to Newgate for trial. mingham, shoe maouf.cturer.-J. BUCKHAM, Leominster, drug- 
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usre.—J, Hy 


value and wished her to throw it away, 


ist, — R. A, TUCKER, Lenton, starch m«nufac urer. — T. 
LAM®ON, Nottingham, builder.—W. MORRELL. New Radford, 
lacemaker,—A. W. volatT, Cheltenham, dealer in piano‘ ortes,— 
M. P. HICK*Y, Svan-ea licensed victualter,—P. W, JUSTiCE, 
which has been laid before the House of Commons ier ira Rel teen grr ‘Wolecty, 
by Mr. M'Cullagh Torrens proposes to make it the duty | tailor.—J, BiRRELL, 'Bradiord, stuff finisher.—J. JACKSON, 
of the officers of health to report any premises which corm CS meneten Te re Caries E, sane wey 
nfi * * verpool, ». e }, on e 
dangerous, or prejudicial to health, and to stato whether | S4i" Hii Meciseld, een plnners—C; Was 
the defects can be remedied, or whether the premises | Birmingham, huckster. — H. KEELES, Ru heyforé, farmer. — 
ought to be demolished. Notice being given to the ot IRwsON, Pe KET es ZEXLOR, Sead. 
emagon.— i, » Cl '. ter. — J. A ” 
pega A wages ech Ren eh td considered OY. | Wor-bro Dale, uilder.—G.'A. FISHWICK, Hanley, onmicnion 
; t—J. PEARCE, Kiddermins‘er, chemi t —J, HAYWARD, 
presentment, or order, made according to what they con- | Tunbridge Wells, butener.—D. EARL Llandaff. publican. —D, 
sider the requirements of the case, the local authorities yaa, entege, Coa A bed haga hell hagas far 
are ouse- keeper. — W. table, +hoemaker, — . 
are o prepare a plan and specification of any_ works that | KAN" harthsty fur wgeat_W. WECEOKD ax Sat 
appeal to the Petty Sessions with a view to an amend- ‘Abbotsley, sh: ne rst om ed % pale tet f 
ment of the plan and specification ; and he may appeal | DUERDEN, Nelson stonemaron.—C, BROWN, Derby, horse- 
against the presentment to the next Quarter 3. Hp mend PT WEED. Bele le nowy a oe 
The owner may either do the works to be executed, or | piVerPovl, perfumer. — BB, Bristol, bootmaker.—J. BELL, 
Penrith, plumber,—T, COLBECK, Leeds, coal- .—J. 
he may require the local authorities to purchase ‘the | brmasia stonemason. —E HOLLIDAY, Warum, ovr or 
premises at a valuation or by assessment of a jury. | &. GKIFFITHS, Aberystwith, publican.—J. DEXT#R, Lyming- 
The purposes for which the local authorities are to hold | on, baker,—D. VAUGHAN, Maenen, labourer.—J. BENS, Acle, 
the property are the construction of new dwellings, or gualestior —J. H. MABGRAYS, Geshem, bootie’ +=. G- 
the repair or improvement of the old, for the labouring ter A’ F HOWKINS, King’s oad —t. . POWELL, 
classes and the opening out of alleys or courts, The ie, chemi-t.—W. HALLDAY, Great Yarmouth, uphols erer, 
—— Works Loan Commissioners may lend money for EL agg oon ler Tog ei sl ——— = jaan 
bu i . ei —H. Tavern ! victu: —m. 
he a EB eye Elly on andnn dye cet on roby Bane POWELL, Newtown, wutcher,—G. WANsTALL, Cheriton, black- 
; susith, —W. COLY&R, Strood, vaddier, —G. HUNTLEY, Kusi- 
authorities are not to be —— to purchase j hothiy.—J, EUuIS iddlesbrough, librarien, — A, LAWSON, 
premises except for building. They are, however, to | Midalesbrough,—R, WALSON, Corwen, shoemaker, 
pay compensation for the demolition of premises ordered 
to be taken down, 


TUESDAY, Fes, 19. 


BANKRUPTS.—W. HUME, Lowestoft, fish merchant.—T. 8. 
DLXON, Commercial-road_ commpositor.—J, WILLIAMS, 
Hornsey, builder.—N. MONTAGUE, ‘anstone-square.—J. G, 
ELLIOLT, Newgate-street, lithographic writer. ARNOLD, 
Salisbury, cheesefactor —W, JARVIS, Whitechapel, wine merchant, 
J STUBBINGs, Penge, carman.—J. KOSEKTS, Camden Town, 
builder.—J. S, SWHASEY, jun, Hoxwn—D. GAMMUN, Weast- 
minster, firewood manufacturer.—R. @. NASH, Kiiburn. hay- 
salesman.—R. KING, Ba inghal:- treet, attorney-at-law —G. G. 
PAYNE, Broml y, carpenter — L. YELDHAM, Croydon, — 
M. COON, Deptford, lithographic writer.—W. WYATT, Reading, 
tailor. —'J. WEETMAN, il, farmer. —©. RYLAND; 

baston agent.—T, RIST#&, Nowtingham, commirsion agent,— 
68. DAVIES, Aberdare, currier.—W. Sa WAbD, (orcherter, baker. 
J. WISEMAN, Grassington, coaldealer.—G. KUsSELL, Hudders- 
field, jeweiler.—wW. KUGERS, ‘uddersfield, commission agent,— 
J. BARTLEY, Conway, licensed victualler.—s. and W, }MMOTT, 
Manchester, comarission agents.—J. H, GARDINER, Manchester, 


Bar eiivor bas changed hands at 6034. per ounce. insurance agent.—c. H. DIXON, Manchester, plumber and glazier. 
. THWAITES, Kendal, cierk.—J. M. MARTIN and E. 


The Council for India have dispored of £350,000 in bills, at 
drapers. — A. L. ANDERSON, 


Securities have been in but moderate request, yet prices | PEARSON, Stockton °F. MASON, Smethwick, blacksmith. — 


A Darlington, grocer. — 

firm. G-eek, owing to the announce nent that the c inet SOLLOWAY Chippen Camden, e-keeper. — 
mechanic.—J. MORGAN weet, 
e 


W. NORFOLK, Ponte 
contractor.—F. MARSHALL, Powick, carpenter.—J. PICKLES, 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 

THE general tows of the Control Market this week has been 
somewhat heavy. Consols, for Money, have realised 99% 9! ; Ditto, 
for Account, 91; Reduced and New Three per Cents, 90) 4; Ex- 
chequer Bills, lls, to 15s, prem, Bank stock has been 252 to 254. 

Iudian Stocks, &c, have moved off slowly, but at fall quota- 
tions. India Stock, 214 to 216; Ditto, Five per Cents, 1074 §; 
Rupee Paper, 102 to 103, and 107 to 108; India Bonds, #8, to 3és, 


rem. 
4 With the exception of £203,000 from the West Indies, the ay Shon 
of bullion have been limited, A few parcels of gold have 
forwarded to thejContinent, 

A new Danubian Loan of £1,264,470, in bonds bearing interest at 
the rate of 8 per cent, has been announced at 71. The subscription 
lists have been filled. 


a Seven per Cenvs, 1864, 83) ; Ditto, Debentures. 8l; Greek, | Spo'land, farmer.—J. BE. BLYTH, Porwes, licensed victualler.— 
TP piss Coupons. 63 ; Ivalian Five per Cents, 1865, 73; Mexican | 2° MEREDITH, Hanley, tailor.—?. W. KANISH, Kingsto -un- 
Three per Cents, 17}; Peruvian Four-and-a Halt per Cents, 1862, Hull, beerhouse-keeper, —J, VENLEY, Keighley, smith. ~ J, 
68; PB ‘Three per Cents, 163, 42%; Russian Five Dowss, south Reston, buteher.—R. SUOTT, Little Walsingham, 
Cents, is, 91}; Ditto, 1962, 88f; Ditio, 1864, 9 3; Ditto, 16, blacksmith.—H, NEKDHAM, Wyn ndham, farmer. —T. FORD; 
884; ‘Spanish Three Cente, 34; Ditto Paeive, 22); Ditto, | Widemarch, carrier's ayent.—B. DANE, Telgarth, farmer.—R 
Mertificates, 148; rkish Six per Cents, 1854, 78); Ditto, BREN. sen., Exe er, engine-cleaner.—W, TAYLOR, Tamworth, 
18: 589; Diteo, 1862, 55g: Ditto, 186%, Ditto Five carventer.—G. NERTHOROFY, Liverp ol.—R. T. SHALDERS 
1, 30%; Ditto Four per Cent 99) ox div; enezuela Six and lb, HARMER, Norwich, shoeing-smiths, — J. DAVbs, 
Benes, 1864, 319; Dutch Two-and-aciial oor Cente, 6; end Hellen Bet wateumaker, —J, WELL". Aberdar, accountant 
Five per Cents, . Scan a F EET, Da ay Bort, engines r 
United States 5-20 Bonds are firm, and have touched 7 * +. Strood, nter.— ANGTON, igston-on- 
Atlantic and Great Wertern Rai way Securities are very dull A Hall, grocer —J. SMIAH, Morley St. Pewr, general dealer.—J. 


Kailway “Uv lock, porter JS. BATTY, Manches er, 
ex coupon. beersel or.—G. Cad BNEY, Manche ter, dealer tu birts.—J 1 
les is tolersbly | WELCH, Hulme, fichmonger.—G. WHITE, Mauchosor, furnivnre- 
Ditto Five | broker.-J. KNIGHT, Beighwon, deerhouse-koper.—i TAY LOCK, 
Bigg) twade, — R. HOWARDS, Fordhes, wheelwnght. — W, 

WELL, Hurworth-on- Lees, 5 


Consolidated Mor gy Bonds have fallen to 3%. Erie IN, Chor)tonson- ¥ 


Shares have ma ked ; sné Tilinois Centrale, 7) 

The market for “olonial Government Securit: 
active:-Canada Six per Cente tave realived 100; 
per Conta, 8; Ceylon Six Ceate, 108 ; New South Wales Five 
per Cons, 1558 to 1593, ; New Zealand Frve per Cents, 854; 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 
XTRAORDINARY 


128 


wieder aeetie 


PEOIAL we ALE OF SILKS. 


ROBINSON 
'Vites special aeaeeral canes of Plain and Fancy Silks, 


attention to 
ended. The in Pi the recentmonetary crisis, | °*' 
proper ope ced Pca Sr a y 


heraldic colo 6a, The. of men and wife blen 
heraldic colours ante” aoe of which axe now being 


dic ta’ livery, price 10s, Culleton’s 
ween a ngravln ages fed ied in several colours, price 


Family Crests, 4000 
£10 10a, “ The Manual eraldry,” 400 Engravings, 36. 94. | eon; a beautiful a Saar edema et 
pose thee: Culleton's Bolt Gold Rings, 1#-carat, hall-mar! arly suitable for Young Ladies, Prices 34 ge. 
or Sardonyx Stone, ograved with Crest, price 42a, ; Ditto, to3ge, the Full Dress of 14 yards ; orany length w: 
very massive, for arms, crest, or motto, £4 48 —T.Culleton, 25, CASE No. , 
Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane), wc, 
= Slovaley of De! Design and  Colgeetnes cnt soon which Balle 
ULLETON’S EMBOSSING PRESSES, | found Sound ‘Deeseee specially ie cea and the com 
is,, for Stamping Paper with Crest, Mo or Boring Goname Prion Price, at ry 34 gs, the extra 
Anyone can use them.— 35, ¢ abourn-strest, W 16 yarda, 


comprises 300 pleoes of very fh Goede and Plain Sia, song 
hich will be found ht Colours 
of which will bo 1 wrt ot igee aly 


aved with Arms and Pe Oh whe 


Bwek-. -PLATES. ‘En 


ba, 
Sealer wi ut ebgraved efet or monogram, Is By > CULLETON. 


QUIRE OF PAPER, 3s, Stamp x for thie 


Monogram ; 100 Envel is, 64. No pay 
Ream of donovan, Crest, of Addon, if 0 Ger ee 
be ‘ Me Monograms designed, Is, sneeraaa? : 


Robinson's, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 
Now ready, post-free, Patterns of New 


ULLETON’S VISITING-C CARDS. SPBING DEE SEES, NB, ‘are ‘a within five to ten 
Ct. 4 Copper-plate engraved and 50 superfine Cards printed for thats tines tthe le have now 
1 oe 25, Cranbourn-strest, W srlerenetg em tod oo E — 1 S-woty? 
wider a seth LAOK | SILKS! BLACK SILKS! 


ULLETON'S PLATES for MARKING 


ELLIS BVANS and CO.'S GREAT SALE OF 

LINEN.—The most permanent way of marking Lin Linen with Now ready, post-freo, Patterns of New SILKS, will contin MONDAY, the 25th inst., and during the 

hea Tg ae oo oo semen. B, ittal —_ RITISH and FOREIGN PRINTED] Week.’ Gooa it Black Glacée, 1 ‘the Dress of 12 ards 

- + with eirecsinn peat oF stamps, ‘By T. Qulleton, CAMBRICS, PIQUI PIQUES, BRILLLANTS, MUSLINE, de, Pag aan of Ad Teallan oF = ae marked Is, ay i 2s 
Saboumrcnent el eo ‘ PETER ROBINSON, T 08 ‘to 108, bree, Oxford aire, W. Daca) te Pratos, ‘and Drap de. Lyon-at 64d. 


Diesinker to 
36, Cran ‘corner of 8t. Martin's-lane), W.C. 


4 VAST COLLECTION OF RICH 


N EW and POPULAR ENGLISH OLD kg 2 
and SILVER TARLATANS, iakawies, 39 30 Pieces of Striped Poplins, at 8. Dress 
A SIGH WENT yinatina EOS THE b BREEZE. 38, an infinite Variety of Stare, , Spots, Stripes; de., 8 wide tk Patoran peien Hee, Od; 42 Pieces of real Scotch Winsey, 32 in, 


SING ME THAT SONG AGAIN. vane ond Oo 10 102, Weatbourne-grove, Bayswater, W. 


G: 
a _ is M. Lindsay. Patterns free,— PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, 


REST 


F, THOMAS and CO,'S New Patent 


TULLE, TARLATAN, AND GRENADINE 
VENING AND BALL _ DRESSES, 


"HAMILTON AIDE'S NEW 7 SONG. 


VER THE MOUNTAIN AND DOWN 
TO THE SEA. Price 3e, Post-free for 18 stampa, 
ee MILLS and SONS, 140, New Bond-street, W. 


On Tuesday, the 26th inst, (One Shilling), No. 67, 


rs CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR 
MABCH, With Ilustrations by F. W. Burton and M, Eilen 


CONTENTS, 

a ‘With an Illustration). 
eT x Showing how Mre, Burton fought her Battle, 

a P or ‘The Sheep returns to the Fold, 

x a antag ey ag er 
Edward [.'as @ — Se ro 

ok ii House, Part IT, 
A reek in to of an English Cadet in the Austrisn Service, As E BEST BLAOK aru eg 
Part (il. 


The Satrap. By bt, le moder Smith. (With an Dustration.) 
Ravenna and the Pin 


re faery) u ‘German ; 
Dark Chapter ol an 
SMITH, BLDER, aad sd Go, 65, Cornhill, 


er ectat SILK PURCHASE 


Now pea at all Libraries in the Kingdom, THE KEW = 
ROUGHT TO LIGHT.) RVERSIBLE FABRICS in BLACK, Black Figured 1250. 64, 14 yards, 
CHARLES W. WOOD Publisher, 1S, Tuviatock-atreet, Strand, ws EDLY MOounite WakenouRe, Ths epacal lot 0 new. Batter 


On Wednesday, the 2/th inet., demy 8vo, 12s, 64., 


HE VILLAGE ON THE CLIFF. By 
the Author of “The Story of Elizabeth.” With Six Illus- 
trations by Frederick Walker, 
SuITH, ELDRB, and Co,, 65, Cornhill. 


NOTIOR.—THE MUCH APPROVED 


[*PBBiaL UNSPOTTING ORAPE 
Sep cated 6 Taree Peres 
Family Mourning 


ORNISH YOUR HOUSE with the best 
rticles at DEANE'S IRONMONGERY and FURNISHING 
(GUSES, Established A.D. 1700. New [ilustrated Catalogue 
with Priced Furnishing List pares and post- 
Deane and Co., 46, King William-street, London Bridge, 


I LLUSTRATED TIMES, AKER and CBISF'S, the Cheapest House BREAKFAST —EPPS'S COCOA 
The “Ttustrated Times’? volumes, handsomely bound, in lor SILKS, (more commonly called Eppe's Homeo, 4 Cocor, as 
half-yearly volumes, in 9 gent git —— from vol, 8, Oid £1 w 64, Fall Dress, being by Jas. Epps, ie 
Borie, to vol, 9, Racy as. to 10s, 9a. 6d, Chemist ae in ia Boren. The vi Pa mewocs cha- 

7 be a eile Big bn ever ¢ racter ot th hae rendered it a ge favourite, For 
the "United K bh. breakfast, no oar beverage is equally tnvigoreting and sustaining, 

Also, Covers Sr a the at 9, eac! sis aes 
Office—2, Catherine-etreal Strand, London. Medals—London, 1851 and 1862 ; New York, Paris, and Dublin, 


RY’S HOM@OPATHIC COCOA. 


TEED S22 tte eee fanES URES PRLIRACE OF HATO 
requiring aL ti this Coco: at facilit, 

may order through thelr ler or Newsagent ; but, if pre- IRST-CLASS CARPETS. Lowest Prices, On arith ovhiets id is made, have rendered he ee . 

ferred, will be forwarded return of post, by the Price-list pe A STANDARD ARTICLE OF GENERAL CONSUMPTION, 


equally adapted for invalids _ others, 
Tt is highly a) proved and 
STRONGLY RECOMMEN: D BE MEDIOAL MEN. 


can be forwarded into the panera Anas 
A wir VENABLE and BONS, London, #. 


IANOFORTES, TWENTY-ONE ices, 
GUINEAS —WILLIAM ‘SPRAGUE ia manufacturing » very RST. OLARS ee port Ja weet Priew C HOCOLAT-MENIER, for Breakfant, 
elegant Pianoforte, 6j octaves, unrivalled in tone and touch, Shawls, Mantles, Ladies’ rendy-ninde and Bobs J Linen, &c, 
warranted to stand in any climate. T, VENABLES and SONS, London, 
HARMOMIONS of every Gesertption, 5 ot f a -: ——_ 
We Soran Fry perme aiid i, IRST-CLASS DRAPERY. Lowest Prices, for Eating. 


({HOcOLAT-MENTER, 


———- 4 2 Charity Blankate, 68 by 50 inches, for 40; 8 
sample Pair on receipt of 9 post-office order, for 4s, 94, 
T. VENA BLES and SONS, London, & z. 


IANOFORTES.—MOORE and MOORR 


HOCOLAT-MENIER, Pure, wholesome, 


PES RB 

years, mT 

fines por" quran Pinole, “f gums, pt arr Gatage | URST-CLASS MOURNING, Lowest Prices, Se ee ee eee 
yt lg ee, Grands, 5 quines Paz, gaara Cottage a a ENIER'S FRENCH OHOCOLATE 

Brande & euinee er ee. wn war- tT. mane o BONS, London, baal Warehouse, 38, Henrietta st, Strand, London. Sold everywhere, 
Jory ee ee eitoal ° Rabibicion, ibet,  Wonpurshle EALTH WITHOUT MEDICINE, 

Mention for Good and cheap Pianos to Moore and Mosre. DU BARRY’S Delicious REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 


Jatas pa ag mg ag ng ae 
oa con jon, rr! tation, nervous, ous, ver, an 
OOBE and MOORE’S Three-years' System stomach complaints. Cure Ho. 68,413: Rome, July 21. 1866, 


OIRES ANTIQUES. 
SEWELL an: \ 


applies to HARMODIUMS, at 9 Sge, and 
4 ge. per quarter.— 104and 108, Biahopagate- Biubopagute reat, WE.” = 5 cianiaii 
pankrs 4 reook or ROH he Bae is ANTIQUES 


OORE and MOORE extend their Three- nan rr pT pgpnies free 
oars’ Sysiem of Hire to Purchase to all parts of the United |, soo. ooe Trith-atrect and Old Ooi 


ESTACHIO-NUT TOILET POWDER 


DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN 
COD-LIVER OIL. DR. EDWARD SMITH, F.R.S., Medi- 


imparts to the skin a natural whiteness, youthful cal Officer to the Poor-Law Board, in his work Pcp peng oor pe 
and softoess attainable by no cther means, 8, 6d, per box, writes "We think ita great advantage that there is one kind of 
here.—PIESSE ‘and LUBIN, 2, New Bond-street, London. Cod-Liver Oil which is universally admitted to be genuine—the 


ee 
IMMEL’S IHLANG- THLANG, the Flower 


delicious 2 63,“ RIMMEL’S 

Patent SiNNRAEASLE POU FOUNTAIN to rept io replace the, Rose-water 
il 

Salver, silver-plated, ie om basin, 


areas On -06, Berend T1se 
Regent-s! s 
OWLANDS KALYDOR, 


w. Light-Brown Oil supplied by Dr. De Jongh. It has long been our prac- 
Soho-aq.,W: | tice, when prescribing the Oil, to recommend this kind, since, amidst 
so much variety pA Uncertainty, we oh confidence in ita genuine- 


Se vee ee and TERRYS, suitable Dr. De Jonah Agents Agente ANBAR, HARFORD, and CO,-77, Surand, 
18. per var Rich Lyons ditto, all pure 


and | London ; and Chemists, 
Sik, Dest te Ti, per ak 
and Colours, 2«, 1i a 3a. 11 
yare ; ads Velvet, in 8 ‘: ok Fancy Dreases, a. nt Ya ee, Od, 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, NEURALGIA, &c. 
R J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


tal Botanical Preparation. Dress of 12 CHLORODYN® is publicly acknowledged by the most 

‘This Roy: sy patron a and Ladies-estesmed the ot 13 T. IM PSON ee PAN Ys eminent parecer ot o day to be the most effectual Remedy ever 
Healtby a ckan anh 0 Botinearene of Skin. 48, 49, 50, and 53, Farringdon-street, City. vered. CAUTION,—Be sure to obtain Dr, J. COLLIS 
Soothing, ing, a fying, it eradicate: es BROWNE'S GHLORODYNE. The wonderful demand for this 
<= ws 64. per bottle, REMEDY bas given rize to mancarcas piracies and Sevan Sold 


2s. 94 , and 4a, 6d., by all Chemists, Sole Manu- 
ENPORT, 33, Great Bussell- -st., Bloomabury, 


WITH THIMBLES, 


in bottles, Is. 1 Sy 
the PATENT DOUBLE POINTED AND EASY av 


hemista and P 
fg aveneat at ration," anew, of spurious facturer, J.T. 


ee 


Halen claimed for them, RS, JOHNSON’S AMERICAN|™ 

OLLER'S COD-LIVEB OIL, ee ton SOOTHING SYRUP for Children Cutting their Testh, 
PUREST NORWEGIAN, whicn has been held in such high estimation for eo many y 

Prizes : the P CROSSLEY, ne ——- when mie nig By from pore patted beepers still con- 

- nal Exhibit: vs =" sel bral Draper es nson’s 7 

ite Eee Metal. Eo —- --—¥ Only Medal, ra | a. unos Wort Alcra. containing ae and with — AAme SUCCESS, A Larfepol = re et nrviogow 
-_ Prize, Great bit street, whose name ani 8 are engra on the stam; 

gt ed heer Ho ‘ for 13 stampe. directions are inclosed with each fe. Price 28, 9a, Be sure to 


one 5 yy Exhil 
1866,—Silver Medal, bition at Boulogne, ask for “* Mrs, Johnson's Soothing Syrup.” 
Invaluable for Consuinption, ronchitis, and Scrofala, 
“ Parest we have ever met with.""— Lancet, 
Bold by all Chemists, in 2%. 34. per Half Pint, 


HOMSON’S “ GLOVE - FITTING” 


CORSETS. An entirely new principle, with new Spring OLLEY'S KALLIPLOKAMON. _ — This 
ufscturers 


Bottles, dal 
t—N Mevterty end Bong ant 45, Be Paul's-churchyard, ing. of the Prize-M Crinol preparation, containing Cantharides, is the most valuable ever 
i foreon a Son, 31, 33, net 1%, ‘southarnpton- row, W.C. ; offered te the the public for noareoing and ing the growth of 
Peter pieuire 77 . Oxford-strest ; Schacht, 6, the Hair. Price ie 6a, nd —Colley, 28, Bishopagaie-st., E.C. 


Wm. bs Meee 7 
piece, E.C.; H. Turner and Oo., 77, Fleet-street, E.C,; Darby and 
140, Leadenhall-street. 

cedemiars and ‘Testimonials of Peter Muller, 22, Mincing-lan 
London, E.C, 


LEXANDER'S KNITTING-COTTON is 


, | LA. marvellonsly cheap, and the qual Mt Vecka by cit real AMPLOUGH'S PYRETIC SALINE, 


Have it in your houses, Fed it is the ae coly mate safe antidote in 


F , Eraptive Affections, ious Sickneas,— 
Bold by ail Chemiste, and the only Maker, H. Lamplongh, 1i3, 
y | Holborn-bil, Landon, c 


EAK DIGESTION.—Universal Remed 


HEUMATISIM, £0 distressing to those who 
are afficted by it, may be most effectually relieved by a 


timely application OF epGE's HEAL-ALL 


y. 
Prepared only by Barclay and Sons, 95, Pessagten road, London MORSONS' PEPSINE WINE, LOZENG py 
be ined from any Chemist, It ix also most tee fn bottles and boxes, from 2a — Manufactured by 'T. Morson and 
nn Tae Chiiblal 4 bot iustructions, Chemists, 31, 33, and 124, Southamptea-row, Roseell- -square, W. a 


able for Chiiblains before they are broken. _* foe 1s, 14d. per bottle, 


d materiale, 2s. wi out 
in 100 0 pie | 7 


FEB, 23, 1867 
ONDAY POPULAB CONCERTS, ST, 
AMES'S HALL, — MORNING PERFORMANCE on 
SATURDAY. N#XT, MARCH 2, at Three o’Clock. Erecutants, 
‘MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Henry Blagrore, 
Miss Raith Wynue. Conducta r, 
cony, mies: T 
and Co, Coa, 7, New Bond! street. ike 


t success of the 
josity oumnont on all 
a other 


64. ; . j Admianion, NB, Malle, 
Japancee, Skating ye Twelve till Fives om Moots 


BE AZTECS,—Senor and Senora NUNEZ, 
er Monday 3 Jan, 7, ter, in the parish anos 


yore tasters ot which were; were prota several 


Sham Welats on V0 or Reber ot ti i 
on y ica the; - 
parted to the Royal waa rowarded by seve aoa 


Bertoia were the 
Cece) ests of President Fillmore and family, at t the White House at 

ashington, on June 11, 1852, and afterwards w resented to all 
the members of the American Senate and House of of Mepresentative 


“cannot fail to 


; Children, 


in 6d, Weed Photgrente ot CaS date in tthely Wedding wad anes 
&NT’S PATENT CURTAIN HOOKS and 


col MARKING 


Biles ed ony by, BON Nay Price la. per 


‘all respectable Chemists, ere, 


AFE INVESTMENTS FOR CAPITAL, 
oui epee cant = nan ae Dividends on the ou 


B Soe, tron) should be: 
saad tir siaveotaees toh en rie pote investing. It isa safe, 
valuable, and reliable guide. 


32, Poultry, London, Ec, 


K INAHAN'S LL WHISKY, DUBLIN 
Prise Medal, betta eB ats ngrer 


‘A LLSOPP’ 8 PALE and BURTON ALES, 
ities and in Caske, by FINDLATER, MACK 1% TODO sad 
00., AN ret Londoh Beldve Stores, London Bridge, 8.8. 


INVALIDS AND INFANTS, 


EAVE’S FARINACEOUS FOOD has for 
Lsnkestor, Fiaseail, Le fihely, Ure, and other eminent modica ond 
Bh en unmedicated diet for Invalids and 


of the 
. Turner and Co,, brane and Slackweilt 
wards, Sutton and Co. 
Liverpool ; irnener’ and Oo., 
anufacturers, Fording bridge. 


POLS ON'S 

CORN FLOUR, 

——s Children’s Diet. 
PURVEYORS TO EB. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and awarded the Prive Medal, 


Manchester. —Neave and Co., 


neers and 


HE PHARMACOPCGIA ee Edition 


cynth, “which 1 com; 
pe pirie the sacridit; 


alzal! 


of ara is obviated, I suspect, 

ourth ingredient (unknown to me) ce 
no worse of it for 
its being @ patent medicine, I look at it as en article of commerce 
and domestic convenience, and do not hesitate to say it is whe best- 
pest pill in the kingdom—a muscular & mucous and 


iy drogogus purge Whenrmerr gg er one ry e ects properly. controlled 
A @ dirigent and cor: commonly produce 
bwmorrhoids, like most “sloetie ae I sttribate to te being 
thoroughly enone #0 that no “hala particles adhere to 
mucous membrane, 


RITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, 
SYNOPSIS OF THE nIYORIAN Of MORISONIAN SYSTEM 
¥ MEDICINE, 


1, The vital princi Je is in the blood. 

2, Everything in t! 0 body is derived focm the blood. 

3, All | constitutions are icaliy the same, 

4, All diseases from impurity of the blood, 

5, Pain and disease have the same origin, 

6, From the intimate connection we between mind and 
Boky, the BEN 08 the one must conduce to the serenity of the 


x vegetable purgation is the only medicinal mode for 


efectal p Racecar 95 
saeoveenol @ vegetable medicine was a ag 
This discovery was made by James Morison, 
the medical’ Ubehy of 


‘ainsi by force of this system, proclaimed 
bject."” 


thes re 
SON'S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL MEDICINES are scld 
byt the Hygeian Agents and all Medictne Venders, 


ILIOUS and LIVER COMPLAINTS, 


Indigestion, oy Headache, nar of ft Ageetite, Drowsiness: 
Giddiness, Spasms, and all Disorders of mach and Bowels, 
are quickly removed that well-known pollens 

FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


They unite the recommendation of a mild operation with the most 
pare effects ; and where an aperient is required nothing can 


better 
Sold edicine Venders, at ls, 14d. and 2a. 9d. per box; oF 


obtaine axetate any Chemier. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZKNGKs, whies 
are daily recommended by the Faculty, Ti 
the met eminent of whom may be seen, Sold in boxes, ls. mr 
and tins, 2. $4,—T. Keating, 7%, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London. 


ORNS AND BUNIONS.—A Gentleman, 
many years tormented with Corns, will be happy to afford 
sthe information by which he obtained their complete removal 

hg @ very short period, without pain or any venience, 
address on « stamped envelopes, to F. Kisgn on, Esq., Cheam, surrey. 


STHMA, CONSUMPTION, IN FLUBRZA, 
COUGHS, COLDS, and all Divepters ‘of of is Breath, Threat, 
pat Lungs, are instan’ 
RB. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC Wat iy a 
Priewie” 1gd. and 2s, 9d, per Box, of 


London : Printed 3, Catharine comet, in 
the Perish of St. meer Cen SO of 
by THOMAS FOX, 2, Catherine-strest, Strand, aforessid.— 
BATUPDAY, FRBRUARY 23, 1867. 


Published at the 
“4 le-Strand, in 


